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middle of a prosperous and easy life, in which, as a banker, I 
had doubled the property left to me, an only child. My days 
had been free from money cares, and were in all other ways what 
might be called uneventful and happy. 
‘In looking back over the unlucky incidents I here record I fail to 
see what better I could have done. One of the three or four people who 
have read this story of my sudden isolation thinks I might have found 
sooner some way of relief. I leave the reader to decide. 

The West was not the West of to-day. Travel was more difficult, 
the post slow, the telegraph a new means of communication. 

In 1871 I became the unwilling owner of certain mines in Arkan- 
sas. They had brought ruin to two owners, and I went to the West 
to see what I could do with them. I told my people not to write until 
they heard from me, and that I should be gone three or four weeks. 

On July 3, twenty miles from my destination, New Samaria, I left 
the unfinished railway, and on July 4 took the stage early in the morn- 
ing. To my disgust, my baggage had been missing at the station. A 
too sanguine station-master “reckoned it would turn up soon,” and I 
went away annoyed, anticipating the discomfort of being without a 
change of clothes.: My trunk did turn up a month later. 

I reached the new town of New Samaria at noon. I had a horrible 
meal, and, evidently by reason of my being without baggage, was not 
very cordially received. It did not trouble me. Being rather energetic, 
T. meant to lose no time, and, without stating my errand, asked to be 


driven out to the mines, some twelve miles distant. 
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T= is what happened to me in July, 1873. It chanced in the 
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When the driver appeared with a good-looking horse- and buggy he 
was distinctly drunk. I tried to find the landlord; he was absent. A 
sympathetic bystander said the road was plain, better to drive myself. 
Dismissing my driver, I received a pretty clear statement that I was to 
follow the main road to the bridge, which was under repair. Then I 
was to turn to the left and go. along the river road to another bridge a 
mile away. After that it was a plain road, “no fellow could miss it.” 

As I was about to get into the wagon a tall man touched my arm, 
a liberty I always dislike. He began to tell a woful tale of how he was 
out of work, never had begged, would I—and so on. I said, “Oh, go 
and get work. I never give to beggars.” 

He said,—and I thought it queer,—“ I wish to thunder I hadn’t 
asked you.” 

He did look pretty well used up, but I was still in a state of vexa- 
tion about my baggage, and so I got in and drove away. I was saluted 
at the hill-top by’a pack of fire-crackers, and that and the poor devil’s 
face were the last things I remember. 


When I was re-born to slowly improving consciousness it was to 
recognize the place I was in as new and the light as dim. I recall my 
first puzzle as to whether it was morning or evening. I concluded that 
the change of light would soon tell me, and was pleased at. my own 
intelligence. By degrees the light increased, and with it the knowledge | 
of my condition. My head was bandaged and I was now and then 
a little giddy, especially if I turned over in bed. My right hand 
also was bandaged. By degrees I saw that I was in a large, white- 
washed room in one of six beds. It was close and not over clean. My 
pillow smelt horribly. Two other patients were snoring. By and by 
came a young woman neatly clad in gray linen. She said, “ _ you 
are better; how do you feel ?” 

I said feebly, being still rather dazed, “ Thank you, I am very weak 
and giddy.” 

“Well, you are out of danger, the doctor says. You have been 
very bad.” : 

“Pardon me,” said I, “ are you the nurse ?” 

© Yes,” 

“ May I ask your name?” 

“Why, yes; my name’s Jane Wright.” 

“ And I am in—well,—in—a—hospital ?” 

“Yes, but here’s the doctor. I will fetch your breakfast pretty 
soon.” 
' The doctor was young and, as I found, positive. I was becoming 
curious, and was beginning to feel a little more secure of my power to 
think and to speak. 
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Oh, you are all right to-day,” said the doctor. “ Any headache?” 

“No, but I have more or less vertigo if I turn over suddenly.” 

“Then don’t turn over. If you keep quiet, you will be about able 
to go out when we close for repairs on the fourteenth.” 

“ May I ask, my dear doctor, how long I have been here ?” 

“ Since July 4, and this is the 10th.” . He turned to leave me. 

“Indeed! A week. Pardon me if I detain you a moment. What 
happened to me? I have lost nearly a week. It is an absolute blank.” 

“You want to know what happened? You started out after a 
Fourth of July frolic beg drive over a bridge with no flooring. You 
were pretty well set up.” 

“What! I was drunk! Do they say that?” 

“They do. A man tried to stop the horse. He succeeded, but there 
was a smash, and you got a crack on the head, and he broke his leg. 
The horse had to be shot, and the wagon was in tooth-picks.” 

“ Well,” I said, “this is an amazing tale. I was drunk, you say?” 

“Yes, so they say. I wasn’t there.” 

“It strikes me as comical.” 

“Does it? Your idea of a joke is unusual. Wait till you see the 
man who let you have his horse.” 

“I presume, sir, that I can pay for it.” 

“ Well, for a fellow that did what you did that is rather cool. You 
had better keep quiet. In three days I can let you go.” 

I said, “ Wait a little, doctor; there is some queer mistake. I am— 
I am George Woodburn, of the banking firm of Woodburn & Caruthers, 
Wall Street. Where is my purse? It was in " inside breast-pocket. 
There are cards in it.” 

“Purse? There was no purse.” 

* And my watch,—a gold repeater ?” 

The doctor said, “ My good man, you are either off your head a bit 
or else you are playing a little game. It won’t do. I have no time to 
waste. Best keep still. If you get excited, you will only be the worse 
for it.” 

The situation was really so odd that as he moved away I laughed 
outright. This hurt my head, and I reflected that his last advice was 
good. I said.no more until the nurse came with milk and bread and 
butter, when I asked her, “ Miss Wright, have I been here a week ?” 

(ity Yes.” 

“Was I much hurt ?” 

*'Yes,—a cut on the head and one on the cheek. But you got off 
pretty well—dislocated thumb and sprained wrist.” 

“ The doctor was in a hurry. He should have heard more patiently 
what I have to say. He seems to me rather positive.” 

“Oh, that’s because he always knows.” 
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“Indeed! How could he know about me? I do assure you, my 
good nurse, that he is strangely mistaken.” 

“TI wouldn’t excite myself if I were you.” Miss Wright seemed 
unwilling to discuss the doctor’s opinions. 

“Thank you,” I said. “No doubt the advice is good, but it is 
somewhat necessary that I should communicate with my people and 
settle all this nonsense as to what I am. It is rather amusing to be 
taken for a tramp by that doctor.” 

“ Oh, he only says what everyone says. Mind, I don’t say it. I told 
him it was nonsense; that tramps did not talk the kind of way you do. 
I don’t know what you are, but you’re no tramp.” 

“Many thanks, Miss Wright, and kindly tell me what else is said 
of me. It is interesting.” 

“Oh, it’s all in the New Samaria Herald. Mr. Smile (that’s the 
landlord) says you are in with a lot of policy men.” 

“That is agreeable. Is it really the case that my purse and watch 
are gone ?” 

“Well, we couldn’t find a cent, or anything to say who you were. 
Your socks were marked with initials. We wanted to know, because 
we thought you were going to die.” 

“One can do that without having a name. Does your doctor never 
believe a man in a hospital ?” 

“Yes, of course. Now eat your breakfast. In a day or two you 
will be able to go out. I must go; and don’t you worry.” 

I asked for the paper, which she said she would fetch. 

I lay quiet all that day. Here was a pleasing scrape. I was weak, 
alone, presumed to be a scamp, without a cent, in a Western town 
where no one knew me. However, I was glad to have been so well cared 
for, and, after all, when once I was up and dressed I could easily 
arrange matters. 

The next morning my head felt clearer, and I began to consider my 
surroundings with more care. I sat up after a breakfast of milk and 
bread and observed that I was No. 5. My only near neighbor was No. 6. 
He was a man under thirty and had red hair, which was cut short and 
stood up straight from the scalp. 

I said, “ Excuse me; do you mind talking to me a little?” 

“No. I meant to, but until two days ago you have been raving 
about mines and buying houses.” 

“Ts that so? Thank Heaven, I am getting better; pretty soon I 
shall be able to get out and settle things, and reward all these good 
people who have been taking care of me.” 

“Well, you are a cool hand,” said No. 6. “The landlord says you 
were drunk, and my advice to you is to get away quietly out of this 
town. I wish to Heaven I had never set eyes on you.” 
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“ May I ask what you mean ?” 

“Mean! I caught your horse. He was going for the bridge. In 
a moment you would have been a gone man.” 

“Then I really owe you both an apology and gratitude. But no 
one told me who or what my neighbor was, and’so you have gone 
unthanked. I am most grateful.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well. But here I am with a leg broken and 
laid by for six or eight weeks, and my salary stopped.” 

“That’s pretty hard; but in a few days, when I get out of this 
place, I hope to satisfy you that your sacrifice has not been in vain.” 

My neighbor laughed. “By George! The doctor says you can talk, 
and that is all there is of you.” 

“So the doctor has been gossiping. Upon my word, you and he 
are oddly mistaken.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said No. 6. “I know your kind.” 

“T cannot reply to a man who saved my life as I would to another, 
but as you seem unwilling to believe me, may I ask one- other ques- 
tion ?” 

_ “Oh, yes. What is it?” 

“Who brought me here ?” 

* Oh, some circus chaps picked you up.” 

Then I understood where had gone my purse, watch, and, as it 
proved, my trunk-check and cigar-case. 

“Well,” I said, “I will not trouble you further. You will find 
out some day that you have made a mistake about me. I can very well 
understand why you feel as you do.” 

“Oh, gammon,” said No. 6. “I’ve had all I want to hear. I am 
laid by for two months and I have to pay a fellow to clerk for me in the 
bank. Suppose you quit talking to me.” d 

I said, “ Very well, as you like.” 

After this I began to reflect, and when I put myself in the place of 
No. 6 I knew that I should have been equally sceptical. At the same 
time I felt a certain amused interest as to how my too unusual situa- 
tion would end. The next day No. 6 was removed, as I heard, to his 
own home. I learned that his name was Thomas Sedgeley. He seemed 
to have recovered his temper, for as they lifted him he repeated the 
advice he had given me as to leaving town, and seemed to take in me 
the kind of half interest to which an act of self-devotion seems to 
pledge a man. His removal left me with no one to talk to except the 
doctor, who had made so decided a moral diagnosis, and the nurse, who 
was both civil and kind. 

The day of my first talk with Miss Jane she brought me the paper 
she had promised, but it was not until much later that I could read. 
Until then my sight was doubled, and any effort to fix my attention 
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caused a return of giddiness. I put the paper under my pillow and 
waited until I could learn with more ease what New Samaria thought 
of me. 

The second day I asked for pen, ink, and paper, but my right hand 
was sadly cut and sprained, and I could not write a word. Miss Jane 
said she would write for me. I dictated a note asking my partner to 
arrange for a credit at the National Bank of New Samaria for ten 
thousand dollars. The little woman looked up in amazement. 

“Ten thousand ?” said she. 

I said, “ Yes, that is correct.” 

She evidently regarded it as a dishonest attempt to impress her 
with the belief that I was really what I had said I was. I added, “If 
you think a little, my good nurse, you will see that my writing a letter 
to New York could do me no good with people here; kindly finish it.” 
She said no more. 

I knew that my letter could not bole me a reply for a week, and 
that no means I could employ would put me at once in easy circum- 
stances. In any case I should have to be identified before I could get 
money. It must have been several days before I was able to think 
clearly, or else I might sooner have seen my way. But, as I have said, 
for some time, even before I left the hospital, and for some days after- 
wards, all effort to concentrate attention confused me and gave rise to 
vertigo. I finished my letter with a brief statement of my having had a 
slight accident to my hand: this to explain a signature which did 
excite much comment in the home office. Then I told my nurse that 
I must ask the charity of a three-cent stamp. When she returned with 
it I said, smiling: “ You have made an investment. What will be the 
interest for one month on a three-cent stamp?” She said I must still 
be off my head, and again advised quiet. I had evidently damaged 
the good opinion she had had of me. However, that could not be helped, 
and so the letter was directed and sent. 

Reflecting upon what had passed, I was somewhat surprised that 
quict talk and civil ways should have affected so little the people 
with. whom I had come into contact. In fact, it made some of 
them suspicious, but to none did it bring conviction, as I was soon 
to learn. 

Two days went by, and I was told that I was well enough to go out. 
I was really quite unfit to leave; but what else could I do? This was 
July 14. I was advised to live on milk and vegetables and to avoid the 
sun; best not to try to use my right hand for a week or two. It was 
pleasingly vague. In fact, I was eager to get out and settle my diffi- 
culties. A screen was set up and I was left to dress. I was appalled. - 
My neat gray travelling suit was ragged, muddied, and blood-stained. 
My felt hat was torn half across. When I contrived to clothe myself I 
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asked for a needle and thread and tried to repair certain rents. It 
resulted in sewing my pantaloons to my drawers. 

The little ward was now empty and the doctor gone on a fishing 
holiday. After I had been up and dressed an hour the nurse came 
with my usual. diet of bread and milk. It was certainly good for me, 
but not otherwise desirable, as I disliked milk. 

I stuffed the unread Herald into my pocket, said good-by to Miss 
Jane, and, a little giddy, went down a narrow hall-way to the street. 
I looked up and down the road. It was very hot, and few people were 
out-of-doors. I remember saying to myself, “Shall I go to the right 
or to the left?’ when suddenly I remembered that I was penniless. 
Although I was still seriously weak, the comic element of my situation 
was at times uppermost in my mind. It was plain that for a very few 
days I must manage to live by my wits—but how? Work I could not. 
Returning, I rang the bell. The door was opened by Miss Jane. 

I said: “ You are very hard people. I am not fit to go out.” 

“TI am very sorry, but what can I do?” 

“That is my question too. No one believes me to be a man by 
accident left without’money. I don’t think I would believe it. I never 
did believe beggar stories; but you do know I am a man without home, 
without money, and too weak to work. I want you to give me half a 
dollar.” 

“T can’t give you that much; I will give you a quarter.” 

“T’m right sorry—I ought to have thought. I should have asked 
you to lend me that amount.” I realized then and there the tremen- 
dous gap between competence and the outstretched hand of want. For 
a moment the sense of humiliation was immense; nevertheless, I took 
the coin and said: “ That makes twenty-eight cents in all. You believe 
me a tramp or worse, but kindly tell me where I shall go to get a bed. 
Even tramps must sleep.” Upon this she drew out another quarter and . 
said: “I just ought not, but I must. Someone will feed and lodge you 
for fifty cents. We'd keep you along till you got strong, but we shut 
‘up to-morrow for repairs. I am awful sorry.” 

I thanked her. I looked back as I moved away. She was watching 
me. I was glad to find, as I walked on in the cooling twilight, that I 
was better of my vertigo. That I was a notable object was soon made 
clear to me. Some boys jeered at me. I went to the telegraph office. 
Here I asked the clerk to send a night message to my partner. 


“ Arrange credit at New Samaria bank at once; am 


without funds. C.O.D. 
“ GrorcE WOODBURN.” 


The clerk declined. He was civil, but firm. He glanced at my 
pantaloons, and the hat confirmed his judgment. No, I had to confess 


ft 
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that I had no abode in New Samaria and no money. A paid telegram 
was beyond my means. I gave that up. Again I was grimly amused. 
I said, “ This town thinks I am a tramp or a gambler, and so do you.” 

6 I do.” 

“ Well, I am worth about three millions. Suppose you bet the cost 
of a telegram on the chance of its being true. Think not? Much 
obliged.” 

I went out. Looking back is instructive; my friend was gayly 
relating the tale. I hesitated where next I should go, but, still satisfied 
that my language and manners must be such as to get me a quiet hear- 
ing, I turned and walked to the tavern where my calamities had begun. 
I found the owner even too easily. At first he did not know me. When 
I began to defend myself by stating my case he poured out a series of 
epithets which at once disposed of my modest hopes of a lodging, and 
taking me by the arm dragged me out and threw me on the sidewalk. 
I was too feeble to resist. My hurt arm was no better for the treat- 
ment. Sore and furious, and dirtier than ever, I staggered to my 
feet, and after a little sat down in the dusk on a doorstep. A grizzled, 
mangy cur, clearly a canine tramp, loafed across the street, and recog- 
nizing me as a comrade, put his nose in my hand, and finally sat down 
to await my pleasure. Then came a man, the owner of the house, and 
kicked the dog and told me to get up and move on. I obeyed, the dog 
following me. 

My sense of the comic was fast leaving me. I went into a drug- 
shop and asked where the president of the bank lived. The man in 
charge said it was a mile out of town, and I was told the way. Then I 
said I was just out of the hospital and weak; could I rest a little. 

oe Why, yes.” : 

I sat down. He asked where I came from. 

“New York.” 

“ What’s your business ?” 

“ Banker.” I related my story. 

Then the man said: “I wouldn’t make it all so big. You ought to 
write novels.” 

“T knew you would not believe well 

“T don’t, and I’ve got to shut up.” 

Then I moved on again and kept moving, like a famous dine in a 
certain novel. I walked out of the town in the darkness, and on to a 
country road, feeling better and wishing I had a cigar. At last I got 
over a fence and found a lot of heaps of hay. On one of these I lay 
down, thankful for the warmth of a July night. I slept well, and, 
waking at dawn, saw a man standing in front of me. I knew him at 
once. It was the man who had begged of me as I was entering my ill- 
fated wagon. He had a rake in his hand. 
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“Halloa,” he said, “better get up. The boss will be along, and 
he’s rough on tramps.” 

I rose with some difficulty. The man gave me a hand and said: 
“You look right bad. What’s wrong?” 

I told him I had been hurt and was just out of a hospital. He did 
not recognize me, which was not surprising. The notion came to me 
that. I would see if a fellow-tramp would believe me. I said, “If I 
tell you a queer story, will you think it is a lie?” 

“ Why should I?” 

“Tam not atramp. I am a rich man, but no one here believes it.” 

“Well, why not? I was rich once. I had five thousand dollars 
once.” 

“Indeed! And it is all gone?” 

“Oh, yes, old story,—bad years, mortgage on farm, and busted. 
No work and took to wandering. I got a job ten days ago. When you 
get that fortune back do you remember Thad Petersen. Got any 
money ?” 

(<9 No.” 

“Well, here’s ten cents.” I took it. Once he had asked charity of 


me; I had answered, “No;” now he it was who gave unasked. I 
thanked him, and as I walked away he cried after me: “ Round the 
turn there’s a house. There’s a right nice woman lives there; guess 
she’ll: give you a bite.” 

I went on. I began to see how hard it was to tell a true story so 
as to be believed. I concluded that, as I meant to make my tongue 
secure my breakfast, I would fall back upon fiction. I went up to the 
open door of the little cottage and smelt tobacco. This had the double 
effect of making me greatly want to smoke and of assuring me that 
a man was within, and that I was, therefore, less secure of a meal than 
I should have been without the too critical charity of my own sex. I 
knocked with the timidity of the hungry. A very young woman came 
out of the back room. “ What is it?” she said. 

I replied: “I am an unfortunate man just out of hospital. I have 
a wife and nine children; the youngest is blind and my wife is sick.” 

“Poor thing. How old is she?” 

“ About twenty-five.” 

This seemed to strike the woman as comical. She laughed aloud. 
“Well, you are certainly a very lively liar. Aren’t you the man that 
got drunk and drove poor Mr. Smile’s horse into a circus and broke my 
husband’s leg, and told him you were a banker and worth three mil- 
lions? Oh, dear, but you can fib, and you don’t do it well. I could 
fib better, and oh my! that poor wife and nine children at twenty-five 


years of age!” 
_ Upon this she fell into a chair and laughed herself into predigality 
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of tears, At last she said: “ Wait a bit. It won’t keep. It’s too big a 
joke. I'll fetch you some milk and bread, but I must tell Tom first.” 

With this she fled, laughing as she went. Then I laughed too and 
sat down on the stone steps, relieved to know that my comrade in 
calamity was incapable of active hostility. When the woman came back 
she was so ashake with this cherished joke that the milk was spilling 
over. 

“ Good Heavens!” I said, “don’t spill that = ., 

“ Well,” she said, “ it’s my milk I do suppose.” 

Humility. and hunger suggested a modest “ Yes, Ma’am.” I swal- 
lowed the milk and bread while she stood and watched me. “ Would 
you like more?” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” 

She went away and came back with a pitcher of milk and a half-loaf 
of bread, and again studied my performance with amused curiosity. I 
thanked her warmly and was about to journey on when it occurred to 
me to further test this amiable, merry woman. 

I said, “ How would you like to lend me five dollars ?” 

“Not at all. Five dollars, and Tom in bed for weeks! You must 
really think me a fool. What would you do with five dollars?” 

“T should get a good dinner, smoke a good cigar, and wire to New 
York.” 

“To that lady of twenty-five ee old, the mother of nine? Now, 
T would. She’ll be right anxious.” 

I was fed and rested and gay—sure soon to be altogether at ease. 
I laughed and said: “Suppose I were to tell you my true story. It 
would be worth—now, what would it be worth?” 

“ Well, twenty-five cents.” 

She put it in my ready palm. “I promise you a true story. I am 
a rich man; I am here on business. I was never drunk in my life. 
The horse was frightened and ran away; the rest I do not remember. 
I lost my purse, watch, and cigar-case.” 

She shook her head. “Do rich people travel without baggage ?” 

I added the sad tale of a lost and.stolen check. Then I said, “ It 
sounds too complete, doesn’t it?” 

“No. A liar and a tramp would have been more cunning. You 
are not a real tramp. You may be worse, or better. Any way, you 
look worse than Tom.” 

“Suppose on the faith of your doubt you invest to the extent of a 
dollar. It might pay.” 

“ You are no tramp, that’s sure, and if you are lying or not I cannot 
tell. Wait a little.” She was back in a moment. “Tom says he 
doesn’t believe a word of it, but that you must be pretty badly off, and 
I was to say he was sorry (I am too), and to give you a dollar.” 
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I took it, well pleased, saying, “ You ought to tell me not to get 
drunk on it.” 

“T was going to.” 

“People usually do. I have done it often,” I said, as I was about 
to leave her. “ You have been really very good to me. It is unfortu- 
nate that no one believes me, but that does not alter my obligation to 
you. Some day you will be thankful that you fed a hungry man.” 

“ But I am always thankful for that.” 

I said, “ Good-morning, Madam.” 

“Oh! good-by.” 

I went away down the road with the remnants of my loaf, missing 
the dog, who had left me the night before to forage for himself. The 
air was cooler, the country pleasant. I wandered into by-roads, or sat 
and considered ways and means of bettering myself. I did steal four 
pears (they were lying near the road). I watched some boys fishing in 
a mill-race and gave useful sporting advice. One of them presented me 
with an aged apple, a russet. After they had gone I sat down by the 
mill-stream, ate a little stale bread, and—from habit—feeling for the 
absent luxury of a handkerchief, became aware of the newspaper in my 
breast-pocket. It was only a fragment—a small half-sheet. I settled 
myself on the grass with some curiosity as to this bit of biography. I 
still have the paper. It ran thus: : 


“QVERWHELMING CATASTROPHE. 


‘DRUNKEN HORSE-THIEF—ATTEMPT TO STEAL MB. JOSEPH 
SMILE’S MARE. 


“Yesterday a man without baggage arrived at the Wash- 
ington Hotel and hired a man to drive him to the mines. He 
got rid of the driver on some pretext and drove himself down 
the hill. There he collided with the Boss Elephant of the 
' circus, smashed the wagon, killed the mare and a monkey, 
lamed a zebra, and broke his own head. Our distinguished 
young financier, Mr. Thomas Sedgeley, the cashier of the 
bank, stopped the horse and saved the life of the horse-thief 
at the cost to himself of a broken leg. The circus people car- 
ried both men to the poorhouse hospital. 
‘ “Mr. Smile has the sympathy of his fellow-townsmen. 
.The man may recover. His injuries probably saved him.from .. 
the prompt punishment of a justly infuriated community. 
Mr. ley is doing well.” a ‘ei 
I began to see, as I read-this over, that my future in New Samaria 
was not to be unclouded. Assuredly, as a statement of facts, the report 
lacked accuracy, but if a newspaper were always accurate, what would 
there be left to say next day?- iy Kaa 
On this.Saturday evening I went back to the town and spent thirty 
cents on a luxurious supper. I bought. two two-cent cigars and a box 
of sulphur matches, and then returned to the country and my hay-heap 
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hotel. No tobacco was ever so good. About nine next day, being Sun- 
day, I smoked my second cigar and counted my cash: 


50 cents from the nurse 
10 cents from Petersen 

25 cents from Mrs. ‘om 
100 cents from ditto 


Total, $1.85 


Of this thirty cents had gone to sustain life and four cents to make 

it cheerful. I could have wired to New York, but then I must live, 
and it seemed well that I should keep up my strength, and my hunger 
was that of a convalescent. . 
_ As I sauntered into town this Sunday morning I saw my grizzled 
dog slaking his thirst at a wayside stream, where I stayed to wash my 
bandages. I dried them and replaced them with difficulty. As I 
entered the town, the dog at my heels, I heard a church-bell ringing. 
I am sorry to say it only suggested the brilliant idea that here was a 
place where I could rest. I went into the bare brick chapel with the 
want of assurance bred of being ill clad and of the treatment to which 
1 had been subjected. I did not expect to be received with that eager 
hospitality which in city churches so warmly welcomes a disreputable- 
looking man, but by good-luck it was very hot and the congregation was 
scanty. I entered a well-cushioned pew far back and near to the door. 
No one came to my pew. When the service began I arranged my 
cushions and enjoyed comfort unknown for days. I slept through the 
sermon, which seemed to me quite too brief. 

I think my canine friend missed me, for just as the sermon began 
he scratched at the door of the pew. It was not my business, and I 
let him amuse himself. Someone told him to get out, which he appar- 
ently misunderstood, for he walked lazily along the aisle and went up 
into the pulpit. The preacher, in apparent uneasiness, asked someone 
to remove that dog. My tramp did not wait, but, conscious of being un- 
welcome, went down the middle aisle and out of the church. If there 
be a religion for dogs, he had not found it — After - I fell 
asleep, as I have said. 

After church I spent ten cents on milk and bread and priced a pipe; 
it was beyond my means. I found, as I expected, that I could not tele- 
graph on the Sabbath. I recall that latter half-day as the only one in 
which I felt at all bored during this Bohemian time. 

Milk and bread seemed to lack permanence as a diet, and at dusk I 
was cruelly hungry; but, resolved on economy, I tried two farm-houses 
before I could get’as much as a crust, and it was eight o’clock when I 
persuaded an old woman that I needed help. I drank her sour milk 
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and retired to the bank of a brook, where I ate my remnant of bread, 
finding it pleasant under the willows. 

I meant on Monday to wire my office, but foresaw that, do what 
I might, I should still need someone to vouch for my identity. 
Altogether the outlook was not reassuring. About seven P.M. I 
felt a drop of rain and saw signs overhead of more to come. The 
Inn of Out of Doors is pleasant enough when skies are fair in mid July, 
but the absence of roof may prove uncomfortable. I got up and looked 
about me. Then I took off my ragged hat and looked at it. Why I.do 
not know, except that I saw Joe Jefferson do it in playing Rip Van 
Winkle. I laughed as I recalled my home, and my stables, and the 
club, and the busy life of my office. I was beginning, however, to 
acquire a certain respect for my ability to overcome the difficulties of 
my curious isolation, and, indeed, at times to enjoy what I knew to be 
only temporary misfortune. 

I wanted a dry shelter; I knew better than to try the barns; the 
dogs of Samaria were by no means amiable. Then I remembered the 
church. It was nearly dark when I entered the grave-yard. It was 
supper-time and no one was near. I found a window at the back which 
opened with ease, and climbing in I closed the sash. By the fast- 
fading light I saw that I was in what seemed to be a modest study. 
Here were half a hundred books, a desk, sermon-paper, and, above all, 
‘a lounge. 

I was soon at ease. The time for an evening service went by. I 
began to think how pleasant it would be to write a sermon and leave it 
for the parson’s use. Then I began to be conscious of a want. If only 
I had a pipe, a cigarette, a cigar. I think this was a suggestion due 
-to the stale odor of tobacco, which revealed one weakness of the gentle- 
man who had that morning so soothed me into slumber. Perhaps— 
oh strong-winged hope!—perhaps he keeps here his pipe and his 
tobacco! st 

' I came upon a glass kerosene-lamp set on a table and longed to 
light it; prudence prevailing, I resisted the temptation. Amidst the 
increasing gloom I began a search, conducted chiefly by touch. If I 
were found opening drawers and desk I should surely be convicted as 
a burglar, but no one was near. By and by, on a chair, shut-in a 
book, I found a short pipe (I suspected what book it was, but shall 
‘never say). I had a kind of joy unknown since, as a boy, I ate my first 
stolen green apple. I came next upon a small bag of tobacco in the 
second drawer from the top on the left of the desk. Not to be seen of 
any, I sat on the floor, and, having sulphur matches in slabs, I lit my 
pipe. I sat still with my back to the wall, deliciously comfortable, 
while overhead the rain roared’ on the roof. I was soon to learn a 
lesson as to the limitations of human happiness. 
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J heard a noise within the church—steps. I learned long after that 
the good clergyman was apt to enter his study by this way. I stuffed 
pipe and tobacco into my pocket, and in the darkness dropped a row of 
matches. Awkward from weakness, I stumbled across a chair, put out 
a saving hand, and knocked over the kerosene-lamp; it fell with a 
crash. I smelt the stuff just as I saw a yellow flash and knew that I - 
had set my foot on the matches. I understood at once what must 
happen. I snatched at the matches as they flamed up. It was too 
late. . My hand was in the oil, and the flame caught my soaked 
bandage. The oil was all over the floor in a moment. I.threw up a 
sash and jumped out, smothering the burning bandage with my coat- 
tail, and ran for my life through the darkness. It was raining heavily. 
When across a dozen fields I pulled up, well blown, and looked back. 
The wooden addition to the church was blazing and the side windows 
of the main building were glowing with ominous red. It was a very 
fine, complete, and undisturbed fire, but I did not enjoy it. Iwas in 
the eyes of Samaria a tramp, and probably a horse-thief. Now I had 
burned their church up—or down, as you like to put it.. I was really 

terrified at the prospect of what might happen to me if nite involun- 
tary arson became known. Who would believe me? 

As I smelt horribly of kerosene, and as my bandages were evi- 
dently scorched, I thought it as well to conceal this material evidence 
of guilt. I tore off the outer rolls and put them in the brook and piled 
stones on them. I needed them, but the need not to wear them. was the 
more urgent need. 

The night was long and wet. At last, completely soaked, I lay 
down and fell asleep. I shall not dwell on my misery.. I had made 
a great escape and was thankful; moreover, I had,—good Heavens !— 
I had stolen a pipe and tobacco, oh, enough for a week. I discovered 
this at dawn. Properly speaking, penitence should have been accom- 
panied with unwillingness to profit by my crime. 

I lighted a pipe to assist me in the settlement of:this problem in 
morals. I only clouded counsel with the pleasant results of wicked- 
ness. It takes at least four hours of the sun to dry clothes on a man. 
I never before knew that. 

About ten on Monday I drove a hard bargain, and had for break- 
fast, at a cost of seven cents, a bowl of milk and bread as usual. Thus 
reénforced, I went past the smoking wreck of the church, reflecting on 
my amazing connection with the ruin. Ingenious comments as to the 
cause of the fire were being made by a loitering crowd. 

I found my telegraph-man and asked him to write, as I could not 
use a pen. He grinned, and “ What was it this time he was to wire?” 

I said: “To Woodburn & Caruthers, 3 Wall Street, New York. 
Wire credit, New Samaria Bank, ten thousand dollars.” — 
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He said, “ That would be, at fifteen cents a word, one dollar and 
twenty cents.” He seemed to think it a grim joke. 

I had left a capital of fourteen cents. 

After this I went to the bank, attracting some attention by my 
raggedness. The bank appeared to have been once a small brick chapel. 
_ It was now converted to the use of Mammon. It had a look outside of 
melancholy indefiniteness, but within was prosperous with varnish and 
paint. I saw no one but an old, very bald man perched on a stool 
behind bars. 

I said, “I want to see the president.” Upon this the bald man © 
became abruptly excited. 

“Don’t have no tramps here. You get out, and pretty quick too.” 
His unlooked-for alertness was emphasized by a revolver, which he laid 
on the counter. 

I said, “I will keep away from the counter, but it will do no harm 
to hear what I say.” 

“ Well, what is it?” 

“You will get a wire from the Eleventh National Bank, New York, 
crediting me, George Woodburn, with ten thousand dollars. I will 
come back about half-past two.” 

As I reflected on my appearance I said to myself, “ What will the 
man say?” My statement was calculated to tax the credulity of man 
or banker. I was pale, in rags, dirty, with plasters on my face, and the 
remnant of a dirty bandage on my right hand. 

“Yes. You’d best come then. If I was you I’d have made it thirty 
thousand dollars. Set-up job.” 

“T thought of wiring for more,” said I. 

This seemed to excite the bald man, and he let loose on me such 
ingenuity of epithets as a mule-driver would have envied. I left him 
unanswered. My vocabulary is limited. I bought one cigar and in- 
spected the town. 

I had.learned much in the last four days and had added volumes of 
varied knowledge to the library of memory. I never in my life believed 
a beggar’s tale, and now that no one credited mine I was amused, and, 
I may add, instructively astonished. My funds were down to twelve 
cents. I was now well used to my extraordinary outfit, and took little 
note of the attention I received, except to wonder why the dogs so mis- 
took a gentleman as to bark at his toilet. But the dogs of New Samaria 
seemed to share the prejudices of their masters. I spent three cents on 
milk, and was sure that under this simple diet I was fast gaining - 
strength and freedom from vertigo. I was thus reduced to a capital of 
nine cents. 

It was warm when, close to three o’clock, I reéntered the: bank. As 
before, the bald man was alone. 
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I said, “ Have you heard from my firm and the bank?” 

“Well, about that I can’t say. There is a telegram to credit a man 
named Woodburn with ten thousand dollars.” 

“Well?” I saw his doubt. 

“You sent a wire? They say at the office a tramp sent a wire for 
ten thousand dollars. I took it as a joke, or that you was off your head, 
the way you was after killing that mare. Now, you want the money?” 

“Yes. Not all at once.” 

“But it’s damned ridiculous. I don’t know if you’re you or if 
you’re someone else.” 

“ Well,” I said, “suppose I clear your head a little. Look at the 
telegram; it has a number at the beginning and one at the end.” 

“That’s so. It’s pretty suspicious.” 

“Very good. Look at the telegram. The first number is made up 
of the day of the week, the second of the day of the month, the 17th. 
That makes 19. Isn’t that so?” 

“Yes, that’s so, but how you knew it darned if I know. All ar- 
ranged, I guess. Set up in New York.” 

“No matter. The last number is four times the first; that is 76. 
We do this to prevent telegraphic misuse of our name. Of course, we 
change it from time to time.” 

The bald man was a queer thing to see. His scalp moved back 
and forward in a sort of tic, and the two quill pens in his ears moved 
with the scalp like undeveloped wings. 

“You’ve got to be identified, and right well too. Any fool would 
know that. Knowin’ about the numbers don’t identify. You can’t 
plunder this bank that way.” 

* But would they have wired you if I were not known to be here?” 

“You may be you, or some other you, and I don’t pay a dime on 
such evidence.” 

“You are, of course, wise to guard your bank, but why not wire 
your correspondents in New York and ask them to inquire? Isn’t it 
worth while? J——” 

“No, it isn’t. You go and get a man to say you're you, then we 
can talk. I’ve got to look out. I’m only here to keep house like till 
that red-headed fool, Tom Sedgeley, gets back. There ain’t no use of 
discussin’ it.” 

I said, “ Very well,” and went away. The situation was, as I had 
anticipated, serious. I could not see any speedy way out of it. The 
completeness of my isolation amused and annoyed me. I was worth 
millions last month; to-day I was possessed of seven cents. What I 
had hoped was that the wire would excite enough of interest to cause 
reasonable inquiry. The bald cashier was, on the whole, right. In 
his place the same objections would have occurred to me or to any busi- 
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ness man, but I should have found it worth while to have corresponded 
by wire with the New York bank and so settled the matter. This he 
would not do. As for myself, I had asked for too much. I should 
have wired for a hundred dollars. A beggar in rags asking for ten 
thousand dollars was certain to excite distrust. I had made a foolish 
mistake, | 

Tramp-like, the ease and freedom of the country drew me. It is 
relatively uncritical and unsuspicious. I turned to it as if by instinct, 
and wandered out along the only road which led away from the river 
and into the rich prairie-lands. My resource was to see what I could 
get out of the little woman who had helped me. On the way I saw my 
ten-cent benefactor, Petersen, raking hay in a rather lazy fashion. I 
hailed him and we sat down to talk. 

“ Gettin’ on, Cap?” he said. 

“No, but do you listen to me.” 

He said he would. 

“T’ve no need to lie to a fellow-tramp.” 

“ Oh, I’m not the genuine article, and you’re not a tramp at all.” 

“No, I am not,” and I related in full my adventures. 

“Gosh! and you’re the man I asked to help me. You were just 
gettin’ into a wagon. I didn’t suspicion you were the man. Clothes 
makes a heap of difference. Suppose it’s all true. What are you goin’ 
to do? You can’t work.” 

“No, I can’t even write a letter. The nurse wrote for me, but——” 

“Well, I don’t see what you’re to do. -Let’s go to the circus. It 
only costs ten cents for a back seat, and it’s too hot to work. I'll pay,” 
he said, when I confessed that I had only seven cents. 

The recklessness of the notion captured my fancy. I was acquiring 
the carelessness of the true tramp. We went along talking. Evidently 
he more or less accepted my story, but how completely he believed I 
could: not tell, nor did it much concern me. Something would turn up. 
I thoroughly enjoyed the show, and especially a clown, who was any- 
thing but sober, a cireumstance which gave breadth and flavor to. his 
jokes, as the applause showed. When it was over we went to see the 
animals behind the tent. This required five cents apiece, which my 
comrade paid. A little later we met the clown in the lessening crowd. 
Petersen asked him what time it was. He pulled out my watch and 
said, “ Six o’clock.” 

“ By George,” I cried, “ that’s my satel, and foolishly caught his 
arm. He drew back with his left to hit me, when Petersen seized his 
wrist. The brief struggle called a crowd around us, the clown crying 
out that these tramps wanted.to steal his watch. One of his acrobatic 
friends kindly suggested tar and feathers, when a burly man of six feet 
four shouldered ‘the crowd aside and, explaining that he was the Sheriff, 
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asked what was the row. The clown stated his case. The big man con- 
sidered his powdered face and then turned to me with,— 

“ Well, what’s your side?” 

I said, “ I was hurt in an accident and my watch stolen, and——” 

“Oh, yes, I know. You tried to steal Smile’s mare, and got too 
drunk to do the trick.” 

“Mr. Sheriff,” I returned, “this is a queer town. Why the mis- 
chief it is called Samaria I really do not see. The man that named it 
must have lived to be disappointed. I have had every kind of misfor-. 
tune, and no one either helps me or believes me.” 

The crowd became noisily injurious. The Sheriff cried, “Shut up, 
you fellows,” and looked down on me with a slowly maturing smile. 
“ You've got the floor. I propose to listen.” 

I thought that I had at last found a real Samaritan, and asked the 
clown, “ Now, what kind of a watch is it?” ; 

The crowd was pleased. The Sheriff enlarged his smile. 

“Yes, Mr. Clown, what kind?” 

“Why, gold, of course.” 

“ Give it to me,” said the big man. He quietly took it and waited 
while the clown reluctantly released the gold chain from its button- 
hole attachment. 

“Your turn,” said the Sheriff to me. 

“ Good,” I said, and put a finger on a button as the watch lay on 
the Sheriff’s broad hand. The watch struck six-thirty. The crowd was 
still better amused, and applauded. “ Now,” I said, “inside is the 
number.” 

“We're getting right warm,” said the Sheriff. “ Now, Mr. Flour- 
face, what’s the number ?” 

“Why, there isn’t a man in this crowd can tell the number of his 
watch.” 

Several gentlemen in boots and wide-awakes said, “ 'That’s so.” 

My friendly Sheriff turned and said to me, “ Your play.” 

-. I was dumb with horror. I could not recall the number. An hour 
before, or after, it was in my mind. Now I had mentally mislaid it. 
The effort, the annoyance, and the excitement made me feel slightly: 
giddy. I managed to say, *Can’t remember,” and swayed against 
Petersen. - - 

“ Drunk, by George!” an the Sheriff. “I think I'll adjourn this 
court. Mr. Clown’s case is bad. He doesn’t own that watch. The 
other man knows:all about what that: watch will do. But that proves. 
nothing. Anyway, he couldn’t honestly own a. watch like that. 4 
look at him. I shall keep that watch until the rightful owner appears.” 
He put it in his pocket. 

‘ The crowd, by oe time grown 7 guessed the Sheriff was about 
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right, and there were various comments on my looks, and proposals as 
to what it was advisable that a town of public-spirited Samaritans 
should do with a drunken horse-thief. 

The Sheriff cried out: “None of that! Shut up and squander, 
you fellows.” Then he took me by the arm and so through the crowd. 

“Now,” he said, as again I reeled, dizzy and faint, “ you’d best get 
out of this and find work. We don’t want drunken tramps around this 
town.” 

Petersen had slipped away. It was near to sunset, I was alone, 
without friends, without money; defined variously as horse-thief, 
drunkard, policy agent, tramp—and I had burned a church. I walked 
on slowly, a few yards behind the great bulk of the Sheriff, asking 
myself what next I should do. Should I speak to him again? At this 
moment he pulled a handkerchief out of his pantaloons pocket and 
with it came something which fell unnoticed by him on the sidewalk. 
A few steps brought me to it. I picked up a five-dollar note. Now, I 
also had the habit of carrying notes in this careless way, and more than 
once had lost them just as he had done. It was a case for doubt. 
Absolute honesty presented. a claim to be heard. Hunger in several 
varieties said, “ Get a dinner, a cigar, a good mug of beer, a clean bed, 
and wire everybody, and then, later, return the loan.” Honesty and 
her twin sister, Accuracy, said, “ Kindly define a loan.” 

I resolved to obey the habits of a life and return the note. I was a 
moment late; a man caught me by the arm and called the Sheriff. 
He turned and came back. The man said, “ Didn’t you drop some- 
thin’, Sheriff? I was crossing the street and saw it. This chap’s 
got it.” 

The Sheriff remembered, felt in his pocket, and missed the note. I 
was, meanwhile, offering it and explaining.. The big man said, “ Well, 
you're a trifle behind time.” 

I protested in vain. Neither man believed me, and I was thankful 
to be let off with additional advice in very distinct and picturesque 
variations upon the normal tongue of my country. 

I turned about and went again out into the farm-lands in search 
of my Hay-Field Inn. I was hungry, and so weak that I was glad to 
rest once more at dusk on the still ungathered and damp hay. Too 
weary to go a half-mile to beg milk of the wife of my partner in calam- 
ity, I lay in the deepening. gloom and considered my moral frailty. I 
felt that with continuity of hunger I should succumb before repeated 
temptation, and while weighing this matter I fell asleep. 

I awakened at dawn and, despite keen hunger, felt better. A little 
later I set out to find Petersen at the farm-house a field away. I lin- 
gered about, and it was after six when I met him. 

- I said, “ For Heaven’s sake get me something to eat. I am half- 


starved.” 
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He said, “ You wait.” 

He came back with two cold pork chops and some stale bread. I fell 
upon these viands with eagerness. 

Thus refreshed, I said: “ How did you get this? Who gave them 
to you?” 

“Gave? Oh, that woman don’t give; I took them.” 

“Oh.” I made no moral reflections upon this method of feeding 
the poor. 

Petersen looked on with satisfaction. At last he said: “ You can’t 
go on this way. How’s your hand?” 

cc Bad.” 

“Let me fix that bandage.” As he replaced it he added, “ And 
your head; how’s that ?” 

“ Better,—much better.” 

“Sit down. Let’s smoke.” 

We sat and talked. When I gave him tobacco he said I must have 
been extravagant. I admitted that. 

My object now was to talk my comrade into a mood either of gen- 
erosity or recklessness. I retold my whole story, and as I went on he 
listened with now and then a not unkindly comment. At last he stood 
up, and, looking down on me as I sat, said: “ You’re a-leadin’ up to 
somethin’. What is it?” 

I thought it shrewd, and said, “I want you to go into a specula- 
tion.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Lend me ten dollars.” Petersen considered me curiously for 
quite a minute in absolute silence. 

“Well, now, that’s queer; you’re a bit changed since that day you 
wouldn’t help me. I didn’t mind it so much. I saw that drunken 
driver had got you riled. I got work here at the farm. The boss knows 
my people. It’s a fine farm. I’ve quit knockin’ about. As to helpin’ 
any darn nonsense like you’re a-sayin’, I can’t if I wanted to. I’ve got 
two dollars and I’m owed four; that’s six, and that’s all.” 

“ Would your boss advance wages ?” 

“ He might.” 

I hardly know to-day how I won that man. Certainly I talked my 
best. At last he said: “It’s right confusin’ and it’s a big gamble. 
You’re no tramp. You say you're rich. I’ve been poor enough to 
believe anything. The poorer you are the more you believe. The richer 
you are the more you don’t believe. You wait here.” 

He was gone an hour. On his return he threw a ten-dollar note in 
my lap. I said: “Thank you, my good fellow. You have builded 
better than you knew.” 

“Don’t know as I understand you. If you mean it’s a big gamble, 
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that’s so. I kind of believe you, and I sort of don’t. Anyhow, it’s 
done, and I ain’t goin’ back on it.” 

How he arranged matters with his employer I forgot to ask. I was 
in haste to see what I could do with my borrowed capital. I had gone 
a few yards when he called out,— 

“Halloa, there!” I turned. “Look here, Mister, I’m a-trustin’ 
you. Don’t you forget, if you’re swindling, that it’s my Minny you’re 
robbing, and Becky too, and Becky.” 

I laughed. “ You never did as good a day’s work as this.” 

“May be,” said he, and then shouldered his hoe and went on to 
his work. I wondered at the man’s faith; or was it a wild form of 
charity? or, as he said, a gamble? 

In the town I found a clothes dealer, and after much bargaining 
came out in an ill-fitting tweed suit with my old rags in a bundle. I 
meant to keep them. My shoes were good; my headgear hopeless. I 
had now one dollar and nine cents. I got breakfast for a quarter of a 
dollar, and had eighty-four cents left. With this I walked bravely into 
a barber’s shop. I was studying in a mirror my face with its unshorn 
stubble and red scars, when behind me I heard the Sheriff say, “ Halloa, 
you here yet ?” 

I had acquired courage with clean clothes. “ Mr. Sheriff,” I said, 
“if you will wait until I am shaved I will tell you the number of my 
watch and some other things.” 

The Sheriff could wait; he took a paper and sat down. When I 
was shaved clean, my hair cut, and my face washed, I said, “ May I 


have a word with you?” 
The Sheriff looked me over. “ Why did you want me to wait until 


you were shaved ?” 

“Because you will believe me the better the less I look like a 
tramp.” 

“That’s so; does make a difference. Suppose you come along 
with me.” 

I went with him. He said no more until we came to a comfortable 
wooden house. “Come in.” I followed him. “ Now,” he added, “ you 
set down.” He left me, saying, “ Be back in a minute.” 

I reflected as I took a seat that chairs are luxuries. I can still see 
the flowery ingrain carpet, the centre-table with four books placed 
symmetrically, the glass-covered artificial fruit, the sparrow-grass 
greenery in the chimney-place, the half-dozen rocking-chairs. When I 
looked up and on the wall recognized the death-bed of Daniel Webster 
I knew whence the big Sheriff came. He returned with a wholesome 
dame of large person, her face aglow with kindly curiosity under a 


mass of rather rebellious white hair. 
“Now, I’m right glad to see you. I told Joe those circus men 
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robbed you. I always said so. When they were here last summer they 
stole Jeremiah. Men that would steal a tortoise-shell cat blind of one 
eye would do most anything.” 

The true Samaria was indoors. A mongrel dog, two women, and an 
alien tramp had been kind to me. 

The Sheriff broke into her rush of talk. “Set down, wife. We’ve 
got to hear what Mr. What’s your name?” 

“ Woodburn,” said I. 

“We've got to hear Mr. Woodburn.” 

“The watch is No. 2222,” said I. 

“ That’s so,” said the Sheriff. “ But how came you to disremem- 
ber it?” 

“Why, Joe,” said the wife, “ that’s real silly. Why, I forgot just 
now to say Jeremiah had six toes on his left hind foot and a mole on 
his lip. Why, you just scared the man so he couldn’t remember. 
Sheriff used to scare me, Mr. Woodburn, just a little.” 

“ Boot’s on the other leg nowadays,” remarked the Sheriff. “ Fact 
is, I just brought you away to hear about that watch. You see it does 
look queer all round, but sure as I live those circus fellows are up a 
tree.” 

“Fellows that would steal a tortoise-shell cat would——” 

“ Hush, dear,” said the Sheriff, “this gentleman’s got the floor.” 

Thus encouraged, I told very quietly the story of my journey, of my 
arrival in New Samaria, and of all I was able to remember of my later 
haps and mishaps. At the close I said: “If you will wire to St. Louis 
in my name to Mr. Garvin, president of the Third National Bank, to 
reply at once, and that I have been slightly hurt and need him here, 
you will get an answer at once and the man next day. Tell him not to 
alarm my people.” 

“T guess that musical watch is yours,” said the Sheriff. “ You talk 
to the missus. I’ll go and wire your man.” 

We had an answer within five hours. Until my friend came I 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Sheriff, but did not leave the house. I 
was shy of New Samaria. When on Wednesday morning came Mr. 
Garvin, it was really difficult to persuade him that I had been a tramp, 
a beggar, and suspected of being a gambler and horse-thief. 

“ Why, Woodburn,” he said, “ give a dog a bad name and he will 
starve.” 

* "3 ” T said, “ give a man a dirty suit of clothes and his character 
is gone.” 

When I related my temptations and how I had committed arson, 
he was delightedly amused. 

“My dear Woodburn,” he said, “with some small exceptions, you 
have pretty well illustrated the decalogue.” 
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I said that I had. ~ 

My financial affairs were soon set upon a firm basis, and the Sheriff 
undertook to arrange for me some other matters of which I shall say 
a word later. 

Mr. Garvin was well known as a correspondent of the New Samaria 
Bank. He dropped in with the Sheriff and mentioned that a friend of 
his, whom the Sheriff would identify, might present a large draft for 
deposit,—some ten or fifteen thousand. The gentleman owned the 
mines and needed money to arrange his affairs. 

Of course, all was now clear enough. On Thursday I left the 
Sheriff and Mrs. Sheriff. They promised to keep secret the end of my 
adventures. I was too uncomfortable to tempt the talent of local 
tailors, and went away to St. Louis to refresh the inner and clothe 
the outer man. I was not done with New Samaria. Indeed, who, in 
my condition, could have stood out against such inviting opportunities 
for requital ? 


About August 20 a neatly dressed gentleman arrived at the hotel 
in New Samaria with his baggage in good order. He—that is, I—was 
quite sure that no one would see in him the tramp who had cost the 
town so dear. The time which lay between my two arrivals had taught 
me many things which, but for my accident, I might never have known. 

I do not regret it. Clothes elevate or morally lower. I was myself 
once more, and better than my former self. 

The landlord was very civil when I said that I wanted to be driven 
to the mines. He recalled ruefully that drunken horse-thief who had 
fooled him and ruined his best horse. However, he would himself 
drive me. On the way I heard all about myself. It was not flattering. 

“ Why, sir, I had hardly set eyes on that man before I reckoned that 
he wasn’t all right, but he had a sort of high way of talking as if he was 
somebody. It kind of took mein. I never thought he was tight. That 
horse was the quietest beast. Well, he cost me about four hundred 
dollars—darn him!” 

I said it was hard. 

The. mine business was simple. There had been loose management 
and some fraud. . 

The next day I went to the bank. There was the bald man, his 
scalp still in motion, the two quill pens over his ears moving. The 
Sheriff was with me, but at my request he loitered outside. 

I said, “ Mr. Baldwin, here is a draft for fifteen thousand — 
which I desire to deposit and against which I shall draw.” 

The bald man said: “ Grayshuss! it’s Mr. Garvin’s bank! I don’t 
know. Who identifies you?” 

I called the Sheriff, who reassured the cashier. I asked about the 
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clerk whose leg I had incidentally broken. The bald man said he was— 
I think he said—a socker at figures, and confessed to his own total inad- 
equacy as to making things balance in the last week. However, he gave 
me a check-book, and I returned to the Sheriff’s and put on the torn 
livery of my tramp-life to the joy of my host, who so much desired to 
see the end of my comedy that I had to slip out the back way to escape 
bis company. 

I was surprised to find what a sense of freedom I reacquired with 
my ragged costume. I went along gayly, reflecting on what moral 
changes total absence of garments would bring to a man in a climate 
warm enough to make their absence agreeable. My tramp-life had not 
left me without other matters for personal reflection. As I said before, 
I had never had a reasonable want unsupplied. Indeed, I had been 
very far from a self-made man. My week of experimental autofacture 
had been a rather humbling proof of my incapacity; but, as every 
fellow is charitable concerning himself, I found excuses for my failure 
in my physical state, and, alas! in my rags and beard. 

At this moment, being well out of town, I saw my former comrade, 
Petersen, leaning idly against a snake fence, his rake beside him, his: 
pipe in his mouth. He was wiping the sweat from his forehead with 
his shirt-sleeve. 

“Halloa!” said I. “ Hot?” 

“Halloa! Where in thunder have you been? Guess the Sheriff 
took you up for lying about that watch. I suppose my money’s drawin’ 
interest ?” . 

“It is.” He grinned. 

“ Never expected to see you again.” 

“ Well, here I am, and my watch too.” I pulled it out as I spoke. 

“Gosh! Got it? You done it well that time.” 

“No, it is mine. I say, old man, why don’t you settle down and 
work for yourself?” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“T am thinking of it. Suppose we buy that farm and work it, you 
and I?” . 

“You and me? When I see that farm I’ll answer. But darned if 
you ain’t a queer chap! What are you up to, icine Did my ten 
dollars buy that farm ?” 

“Would you work ?” 

“Would I? You try me.” 

' “Well, to-morrow at twelve o’clock you are to go to the bank. You 
will find the Sheriff. Ask if he has that farm around anywhere. He’ll 
be in the bank at noon. Now, don’t stay away. I told you a tale once; 
you half-believed it. At least you did not call me a liar. Do as I say.” 

' “Pll do it; but it’s like a real theatre play. A farm! and my 
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Minny! It makes a fellow sweat. I don’t know what you’re up to, 
but if you’re a mind to fool me——” 

“ Well, you will go?” 

“Oh, I'll go sure enough. But mind, if——” 

I went down the road enjoying my comedy. The front door of the 
cottage was still open, but seeing Mr. Sedgeley in a hammock under 
the trees I went boldly forward. The little woman, very pretty and 
looking girlishly young in a white gown, was reading aloud—the 
“ Pathfinder,” I think. I said, “ Good-afternoon, Ma’am.” The man 
got up on his elbow and said things about tramps. I listened, com- 
fortably conscious of his disability. Seeing that I made no reply, he 
came to an end. Upon this I said, “ You ought not to talk in that way 
to anyone; and, really, the wealth of opprobrious language on tap in 
New Samaria is rather surprising.” As my man of the red head and 
broken leg began anew, his wife said, “ Do-be quiet, Tom,” and to me, 
“ What do you want ?” 

“Ten minutes’ talk.” 

“ Well, what is it ?” 

“You made some time ago an investment of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents.” 

“T hope it will prove profitable.” 

“Don’t forget too the pitcher of milk and a half-loaf. I should 
like a bill, an account, if you please.” 

“ What nonsense! You have made Tom very cross, and I know it 
is bad for his leg. I have no more money for you and no milk, and I 
do not fancy such jokes.” 

“T have made out an account myself. If you will call at the bank 
at twelve-fifteen to-morrow, and ask for a letter for you——” 

“What on earth does all this mean?” roared the husband. “Is 
this fellow cracked? Get out of this, or—oh, darn that splint!” 

“ Will you go to the bank?” I said. 

“No!” roared Tom, “she won’t:” 

“Yes,” said Madam, “at twelve-fifteen I shall be there. Why, 
Tom, what can be the harm ?” 

“ Good-by,” said I, assured that nothing would keep that woman 
from doing what I had asked her to do. 

At twelve next day the Sheriff and I sat waiting in the small room 
at the back of the bank office. I was now again in my decent clothes 
and clean shaven. I heard the bald man tell Thad. Petersen to find the 
Sheriff right in there. I sat still at a table writing. The Sheriff, 
hugely pleased with the play, said, “ Your name’s Petersen ?” 

“ Yes, that’s my name.” eo 

“A gentleman, a friend of this man here,” indicating my back, 
“has given you a farm.” 
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' Petersen looked at him with big blue eyes of steadfast doubt, and 
gently shook his head in negation. He said no words. 

“ There’s the deed.” 

Petersen, anxious and flushed, took the deed of gift. He glanced at 
the Sheriff and then down at the paper, hesitating as he slowly opened 
it and spread it on the table. I kept a side watch, as yet unrecognized. 

“ What’s all this?” said Petersen. “‘ For the sum of ten dollars 
and other valuable considerations,’ etc., ‘the party of the first part 
grants and conveys,’ etc., etc.” He looked up. “But it’s my boss’s 
farm, one hundred and sixty acres. It can’t be; it’s impossible.” 

“ Yes, it’s all right, Thad.,” said the Sheriff. 

“ And he’ll move out ?” 

“ He will.” 

“ And I'll move in?” 

“You can.” 

Petersen said, “’Scuse me, Mr. Sheriff, it’s weakenin’.” He sat 
down and fell into intent study of my deed of ‘gift. We were silent. 
At last he looked up and said, “ Look here; it ain’t no joke?” 

- “No,” said I, turning. “Don’t you know me, Petersen? You 
helped a starving man, whom no one else believed. You were a real 
Samaritan.” 

“TI did, by George! and you’re the man, and it was true.” 

Petersen caught my hand and said, “ Lord! to think of it! Minny 
and me and sister Becky !”—his voice broke—“ and Minny!” 

I said: “ That will do. It’s all right.” 

If it gave him the pleasure it gave me, he was well repaid. He rose, 
saying: “ You won’t go till I see you again. I’ve got to wire Rebecca,” 
—he went out—* can’t wait.” 

The Sheriff said: “'That’s worth the price of admission, Mr. Wood- 
burn. Oh, here is Mrs. Sedgeley. How do ye do. How’s Tom? This 
gentleman wants to see you.” 

The little woman said, “ Good-morning, sir,’ and looked at me, 
puzzled. 

I said: “Mrs. Sedgeley, a little while ago, a week or so, you made 
an investment. Here is a statement of the transaction. A tramp 
asked for food and money. You gave both.” It seems to be unusual 
in Samaria. Here is the account. I am in your debt as follows: 


‘GeorceE WoopBuRN 
‘To Mrs. SEDGELEY, Dr. 
‘ To one mug of milk, 
To one slice of bread, 
To one pitcher of milk, 
To one loaf of bread, 
To one dollar and twenty-five cents,’ 
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which are all put out at a good interest. There has been a considerable 
rise in values.” 

“ What does this mean, Mr. Sheriff ?” said the bewildered woman. 

“You'll soon see,” said the Sheriff, and I went on: 

" Wome is ies product of your investment. Mind, this is yours, not 
Tom’s. 

She looked at my check. “ Why, it’s five thousand dollars, sir. Is 
it for me ?—mine ?” 

“ Yes,” I said. “ And you may ask Tom if he will go out and run 
that coal-mine for me.” 

She looked at me and said, “Oh my!” and sat down and cried, 
sobbing out, “and we were in debt too, and—and—— It can’t be 
true. We never had any luck since my baby died. It can’t be true.” 

“You can have the money now,” said the Sheriff, “ and it is as true 
as your own kind heart.” 

I said, “ Now go, and tell Tom not to swear at me when I call this 


*” afternoon.” 


Next I went alonis to the dirty little building known as the Town 
‘Hospital of New Samaria, a part of the poorhouse. I found the doctor 
in a disorderly little office talking to my friendly nurse. 

- I said, “ I have called to say a word or two.” 

“ Would I sit down ?” 

“No. Doctor, I am the gentleman who was cared for here after 
an accident on July 4. I was <—— ond the circus people and left help- 
‘less on your hands without a penny.” 

The woman smiled and the doctor said, “Is that so?” 

“Yes; I am a New York banker, as I then said. You can find out 
about me from the Sheriff if you are still in doubt.” 

The doctor hesitated a moment and then returned: “I suppose you 
are going to say I might have believed you. I didn’t, and I would just 
like to ask you if I had begged of you anywhere, and told you such a 
yarn, and looked like such a tramp,—now, sir, in justice to myself, I’d 
just like to know, would you have believed a word I spoke ?” 

“Upon my word,” said I, remembering many vain appeals to me, 
“T do not think I should. However, the nurse did.” 

_. © No, not quite,” said she. 

“ Yes, a little,” said I. 

“ But she’s a woman,” said the doctor. 

“Thank God for that, and for her. I was taken good care of, and 
we won’t quarrel over the rest. My case was well managed too. Send 
me your account to the hotel. I will pay it. And don’t make it small. 
I am really grateful for what you did. As to what you said, it did no 
harm. By the way, Miss Jane, you lent me fifty cents.” 

“Oh, no; I gave it to you.” 
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“TI am fortunately able to return it with interest, a let me add 
that if ever you need a friend I shall be at your service.” 

She took the envelope, looked embarrassed and curious, and avnity 
tore it open. “Oh, I can’t. Will, I can’t, can I? Why, it’s a thousand 
dollars !” 

“No,” said the doctor decisively, “ you did not earn it.” 

“What the deuce have you to do with it?” said I. 

“Well, we are to be married next week.” 

“Of course,” said I, “I ought to have made it clearer. It is a 
wedding-present.” 

“That makes all the difference in the world,” said the lady. “I 
thank you, oh, ever so much, and it will make things so easy, Will.” 

I escaped, a little overcome by the comfort and joy I.had given. I 
left her seated, and unequal to further expression of her thanks beyond 
“ Oh, oh, sir!” The women of Samaria seem to be much given to tears. 

I settled with the landlord for the horse and wagon, and promised 
to forget his hasty temper. The town has now a neat little cottage 
hospital and the Sheriff a gold repeater. My wife says it has all been 
fatal to my character, because now I believe every tramp and feed 
every beggar who wanders to the door of our country home. 

I did hesitate a little about the church. Finally, however, I sent a 
confession and a large check to the parson, with a meerschaum pipe and. 
a request to be allowed to keep the briarwood I had stolen. When this 
became known several Western editors desired me to come and burn 
down their old churches, and finally threw doubt on the whole incident ; 
others said I had set fire to the church and paid for it afterwards 3 in 
order to advertise my firm. 

I brought home with me that ecenelion dog which crossed the 
street to contribute the charity of acquaintance. He is free to do as he 
likes, but he will go no whither with anyone but me. He is known as 
Tramp, and is a dog of picaresque habits. At times he is absent for a 
week, and may come home lean and scared, or plump and lazy. 

For a year Tramp was the instant friend of every ragged scamp 
who appealed at my door for aid, but by degrees association with the 
educated class entirely altered his views, and of late it is impossible for 
a beggar to come near our gates, because of Tramp’s acquired dislike 
to the ill-clothed or to the human members of a class to which he once 
belonged. $ 
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N ATURE supplies the corpse, and man the tomb, 
But God the light of hope that quells the gloom. 
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T a purple hill’s foot, vineyard above, emerald crown, river 
A below, lapis-lazuli threshold, is the Chiesa del Perfezione 
(The Church of the Perfection), small, as are most precious: 

things, white as is a dove’s breast when the sun strikes it. 

Padre Angelo’s cottage clung close to the church, part of it, child 
of it, and in the eyes of the faithful nearly as blessed. The church, of 
course, held the Bambino and many saints, but the cottage held Padre 
Angelo! Dear Heaven, humanity may worship the unseen, but it 
idolizes that which can be touched and caressed ! 

The house was white, as much as could be seen for the tempest of 
red roses and the blotting of the green vine-leaves against the walls. 

Angelo ministered to his flock, his beautiful hands outspread in 
perpetual benediction. With his voice of gold he soothed the child- 
like people who attended mass and vesper with the exquisite fidelity 
of all things magnetized. 

At confessional he heard their sins, flashed on the kneeling sinner 
dark eyes like a scourge, and when in proper penitence they wept, he 
shrove them quickly. So absolute was his “ Absolvo te,” that the say- 
ing ran, “ To be shriven by Padre Angelo is to go snow white to God.” 

It was observed’ that more than one woman purposely, wantonly 
committed trivial sins just for the pleasure of trotting to the confes- 
sional to be flashed upon by Angelo’s eyes of flame, shriven by his 
golden voice. 

On feast-days, when the townsfolk were abroad at Vincio and 
farther; when the town of Vargia, church, and piazza were deserted 
by all save the priest, brigands often skulked from the hills to Vargia 
like animals abroad at night alone. These black-hearted men knew 
Angelo’s charity as well as his apostolic power. 

Here to him in his peaceful house was revealed more of the world’s 
black core, more of the maelstrom of temptation, of the vortex of pas- 
sion, than appears to many a man who in broad St. Mark’s mingles 
with the world itself. 
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Here, where holiness seemed drawn like the sea’s heart by the sun 
of consecration, crime and evil and human weakness were unveiled. 

The burdens came only to be grasped by Padre Angelo’s swift 
hands, the stains washed, and the penitent sent forth immaculate as 
is the babe unborn. 

Standing in his window at sundown, Angelo on one feast-day 
watched the sun’s red torch find the hills’ crevices: they grew crimson 
as bloody hearts, paled to pink, then died slowly to shadow. 

Down the path of creeping light, coming towards il Perfezione, he 
saw a tall figure that passed swiftly through the vineyards, sprang 
over rough places with the agility of youth and the impetus of hot 
intent. The stranger’s hat was well down over his brows; his cloak 
quite hid him. This Angelo saw as the man ran into the chapel gar- 
den, passed the church, and came rapidly towards the Priest’s house. 
Angelo was before him at the door. 

“Salve, amico.” + 

“ Padre Angelo?” 

“ Yes—come in.” 

. Although the Priest’s little study was already full of the twilight, 
its bareness held light longer than does an encumbered room. On the 
shining table were his papers, his books religious, a great green bowl 
of roses, and a lute. 

This last object the stranger observed. He started, looked ques- 
tioningly at Angelo—then shook his head with an undertone exclama- 
tion against some folly of his own. 

Angelo in the window, his hands folded in the sleeves of his cas- 
sock, bent kindly on his guest his dark eyes, his brows of snow, and the 
extraordinary beauty of his clear, pale face. Children in dreams saw 
Padre Angelo’s head with the nimbus; young girls at first communion 
claimed to have seen it with waking eyes. 

Angelo was smiling at his guest. 

“You observe my lute—you are a musician? Play for me.” The 
man threw his hat on the table and his cloak on a chair. 

“Mother of God” (he swore), “lutes are no pastimes for men!” 
He had the brawn of a wrestler and the bearing of those men Angelo 
knew for the maddest, boldest brigands in the hills. Angelo’s hands 
were. in his cassock; the man too thrust his hands up his loose sleeves. 
He stared at the lute. 

“ A little trifle, like to that, I once saw——” (He again called him- 
self “ ass” under his breath.) 

“ Where did his Reverence buy the lute?” 

Angelo smiled sweetly. “If it is to bandy questions you seek me, 
amico, should J not pose them? I think you have come to talk, not 
listen.” 
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The fellow tore his eyes from the table as though the graceful 
instrument controlled them by force supernatural; he met Angelo’s 
eyes and the Priest held him then. 

“Friend,” he said in his golden voice, “it is feast-day; in an 
hour my people will return from Vincio——” 7 

“Si,—si, Reverence,” nodded the shaggy head, “I know,—let’s get 
at it.” 

He looked fearfully towards doors and windows. Angelo said, 
“T will draw my curtains,” and did so. He lit two candles in their 
silver stems and put them on the table. The lute in the candle-light 
was plain to be seen. 

“Per Dio!” the stranger exclaimed. 

And the Priest, this time frowning, said: “I bought the little 
thing in an old town where I passed on a pilgrimage: I bought it for 
a song.” 

“ Whose song, Reverence ?” 

“ Mine, my son.” 

The man drew a long breath. “ You sang—and then——” 

“ Again you catechise!” Angelo flashed him now a slight, merci- 
less fire-point: glare through a cranny, as it were, glimpse of the 
blazing furnace-fire that burned behind those eyes. The brigand 
cowered. 

“Come, my son, if you have anything to say———” 

“ Much—much, God knows!” Turning from the table, his hands 
still in his sleeves, he approached his father in God. 

“They say in Vargia that Padre Angelo ‘sends souls snow white 
to God.’ The tale runs too in Vincio; it has whispered through the 
forests until it blew to Rodante.” 

At this last word Angelo withdrew one hand from his ample sleeve 
and considered the fine finger-ends and perfect nails. He xan the 
hand through the hempen cord wound round the waist of his white 
robe. Angelo belonged to the holiest order in “The Brotherhood of 
Mary.” 

“In Rodante!” he repeated. “Yes? In Rodante then, as well as 
in Vargia, you are children ?” 

“In Rodante,” said the man, “ we are men and women. Where the 
two are is sin; we are not children, Reverence.” 

“Good; you know wisdom then, my son. Go on.” 

“When I remembered you, Padre Angelo, in the dawn to-day I 
came. I have come more than fifty miles, run them, torn over 
hills and up them, panted through forests like an animal—to come 
to you——” 

“Yes, amico?” 

“So that you will make me ‘snow white for God.’ ” 

VoL. LXX.—6 
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Angelo took from the table his missal—it was close to the lute, 
the instrument rocked on its curved side as the volume touched it. 

Angelo had seen many sins, many crimes, laid bare. 

“God is merciful, my son. He asks but one thing—repentance.” 

“T bring that” (muttered the guest). “ He knows it!” 

“Good, then! Speak, amico.” 

The man threw his head back; his beard, thus raised, stood out 
straight, a black brush. His swollen throat palpitated; his shirt was 
loose, as though the swelling veins had burst the linen’s band. 

“ Rodante—you do not perhaps know it, Reverence? It’s a jewel 
town of riches—and love.” 

Angelo moved his hand along the scourge cord towards the knot at. 
the end and held it. 

“ And love,” he murmured. “Go on, my son.” 

“ Si—si!” hurried the other. “Men go mad for love in Rodante, 
the women are so beautiful, the air from the hills is wine—it bathes 
you. 39 

“In half an hour I shall find it hard to send you unseen from 
Vargia,” reminded the Priest. 

The man met his eyes and went on. “For a year Rodante was my 
nest of joy, my pillow of content, my paradise. I had no need of bell. 
or book or priest. When one is happy, one is good, Reverence! Once 
a month, however, I confessed, and she confessed her foolish sins. 
Dio, but the priest must have laughed in his box—Colomba—Caris- 
sima !” 

The candles lately lit, clear and young, burned with steady flame. 
Angelo showed tall and like a shining angel in the light—white cas- 
socked, his head a saint’s. 

The black Rodantan showed a beast of passion, half bowed as he 
was over his folded arms and his hidden hands. Now his beard pointed 
forward at Angelo. 

“Then my trade took me away for two years from the town. I 
was every hour on fire for her; in each day of absence I lived only to 
return to Rodante and to Marina.” 

Here the Priest’s hand (although he must have known the knot 
was never to be untied—sacred knot noosed years before at Rome, 
blessed by His Holiness)—here the Priest’s hand found the end of 
his girdle, and as though his slender finger would pierce like an ivory 
blade, it played, insinuated, around the rock-hard hempen ball. That 
ball had scourged Angelo on the bare flesh, it had crimsoned with his 
penitential blood. 

The man’s confession went on. 

“And Marina! I hurried back from Naples, and heaven had 
envied Rodante its bliss and damned it! Marina was a ghost, and out 
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of her love had died, thus.” He smote the flame from one of the 
candles with his fist—one movement, and his hand was up his sleeve 
again. The black wick smoked a second—flameless. 

“ My son,” said the golden voice, “in Rodante you are not children 
—men and women know that loves die.” 

The man ignored him. 

“TI went to confession. She would not. It seemed she had been 
on a pilgrimage at Easter and confessed at a wayside cross. She held 
it to be enough, for the priest was fresh from Rome, it seems, and 
carried special dispensations.” 

Here Angelo let his knot go free. His hand met its fellow; both 
_fell before him—clasped. 

“That she did not confess I could well forgive. Marina’s sins? 
Why, they would slip into Paradise past St. Peter: so small and white, 
he might mistake them for angels!” 

(He laughed in his dry throat.) 

“ But, Madonna, I could not forgive that love went! Like a dog, 
I waited at doors day and night for it to come back to me—until—last 

39 

Angelo encouraged. “ Yes—yes,—last night, my son ” In 

his voice the gold had thickened, frozen as though his throat were a 
mould that held it vised. It should never again flow liquid in caressing 
stream. ; 
“Last night, just beyond midnight, I grew mad. I sought her— 
and found her at her window in the moonshine, her eyes fixed towards 
whatever shrines she sought at Easter. ‘What did you confess at 
Easter, Marina?” 

“ And she said, ‘If I tell you in God’s truth, will you leave me? 
I promised her, and she told me that she had confessed her love for 
another man. . 

“This is my excuse,” said the Rodantan. 

His breath like steam, his breast panting. “ My knife was in my 
belt; I killed her——” i 

Here a sound on the window made him start, whine out, quiver like 
a hound. 

“It is the roses—the rose-vines tapping the glass,” said Angelo. 

“T should have khown the sound,” muttered the man. “ Her roses 
tapped the window-panes as she lay in the moonshine. She will lie 
there—to-night, to-morrow, who knows how long? Who will find 
Marina? We lived far away—no one sought us.” 

He seemed to muse and wander, then shivered, and starting said,— 

“ Shrive me, Reverence, and let me go.” 

Angelo opened his missal, took the holy water, and from his own 
breast a little crucifix he wore. 
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With no accusing flame from his eyes to prepare, and no exhorta- 
tion, he shrove the penitent in a voice cold as marble, deep as death. 

Now the man was in haste. He mumbled his responses, looked 
furtively at doors and windows, eager to be gone. When he had knelt, 
risen, and kissed the Symbol, his brow wet with the water’s holy cross, 
he stood straight, erect. 

“TI feel clean again!” He laughed a little; his white teeth 
gleamed; his eyes were blue and childlike. 

“The people are right, Reverence. Your absolution is a miracle!” 
He lifted his arms above his head and held them so upstretched; his 
brow raised, eyes raised to a great crucifix hanging on the wall beyond 
him. “Now I feel my soul can go white to God——” 

“So shall it then!” cried the Priest’s voice. Angelo slipped from 
the table into his right hand a small, keen blade. With a gesture like 
light he raised it—it fell; the steel shot through the bared, uplifted 
throat, came out sucking, drawing a crimson trail. 

The Rodantan screamed once, fell forward; Angelo sprang aside 
and the body lay face downward before the crucifix. 

Without looking at the quivering body, the Priest seized the lute, 
pressed it to his lips, his cheeks, kissed the strings where a woman’s 
fingers had so sweetly played. He hid the instrument in his gown’s 
folds and stole from the room, slipping from house and garden past 
the white church of the Perfection towards the hill-slope. 

In a trice he had begun the steep ascent of little winding paths 
that lose themselves in vineyards, lead to forests, and thence to towns 
beyond the hills. 

The people returning from the fair at Vincio saw the white robe 
in the moonlight against the purple of the evening-clad foliage. “The 
Reverence is gone on a pilgrimage to the mysterious shrine,” they said. 

“He will not return to-morrow; there will be no mass.” 

The simple creatures watched his robes vivid against the hill-side ; 
finally he became a fleck of white, like a dove flown into the shadow. 

Then they turned their eyes to the church shining in the moonlight 
like a dove’s breast. 

They crossed themselves with sign like to the symbol at the church’s 
summit, and went each to his home in peace. 
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E strive and toil for Earth’s vain, fleeting dross, 
\W We mount Fame’s ladder only for our loss; 
What we call gain is but a feeble strife 
For what we lose when we depart this life. 
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HE Governor had the faculty of discharging all expression from 
T his face, an unusual gift and valuable upon occasion. Now he 
was silent, while the men talked, gazing through the window 
of his office at the grand circle of hills that curved about the little capi- 
tal. This had always been his favorite view, and to-day it was especially 
so, with the slopes glowing in all the intense reds, yellows, and browns 
of Indian summer’s foliage, and the deep, beautiful river flowing 
through the cut there that looked like a great sabre slash. 

But the Governor, despite his look of inattention, was paying close 
heed to every word, and his soul was full of indignant rebellion. He 
was very young,—in fact, many people thought him too young when, 
at thirty-two, he became the Governor of a great State with more than 
two million inhabitants. But he had done well; his own conscience 
told him so, and, moreover, he had public approval. He felt so strong 
that he was a candidate for reélection, and he had hoped to secure an 
easy nomination in the approaching convention of his party. 

His first nomination was a lucky chance. The strong candidates 
had worn each other out in the convention, and, his name being offered 
by his friends at an opportune moment, he was accepted as a sort of 
compromise and relief from the others. Now he had hoped to be 
renominated on his merits, and there was every prospect of it until this 
troublesome affair came up. 

He had known Bill Curtis well, and he knew too that the man 
thoroughly deserved his fate. Yet here were Curtis’s friends pleading 
in the most plausible manner for his pardon, and under everything 
that they said was a threat too. He saw the threat as well as if it had 
been spoken in plain words, and they knew that he saw it; they in- 
tended that he should. 

But the Governor, while the men talked, silently reviewed Curtis’s 
whole story, his wealth, his influence as a politician, his powerful con- 
nections throughout the western part of the State, the killing, and 
the expectation of his friends through these agencies to secure his 
acquittal. But the tide of public indignation was too strong, and then 


followed his sentence to imprisonment for life, a verdict reduced from 
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hanging through the obstinacy of one juryman, who was moved by the 
tears of his wife and children in the court-room. 

Yes, Bill Curtis was a man who deserved his fate and more—he 
should have been hanged. He had now served four years of his term 
and had been a good, tractable prisoner. His friends were making the 
most of this, as they pleaded to the Governor for his pardon. Price, the 
State Senator, Curtis’s brother-in-law, was the chief spokesman of the 
party, but Bush, who was Judge of White County, and Hart, the Repre- 
sentative in the Legislature from Wolf County, also took an active part. 
All the men were prominent politicians, some in office and some out, 
except the Reverend Mr. Littlebury, the pastor of the leading church 
in Breckfield, whom they had induced to come with them by pointing 
out the complete reformation in Curtis’s character and the beauty of 
forgiveness. 

“T ask you, Mr. Governor, to think of poor Curtis’s wife and chil- 
dren,” said Senator Price. “They sit there in their desolated home 
mourning night and day for their natural protector, wrenched from 
them by a cruel law, and forced to pass his life in that awful place.” 

They could just see over the roofs of some low houses the dark stone 
walls of the penitentiary. 

“Why did not Curtis think of these things when he killed Adair?” 
asked the Governor. 

“ Curtis sinned, and his friends know it now—he knows it himself,” 
said the Reverend” Mr. Littlebury in a high, sing-song voice, “but 
he has repented—aye, he has repented in sackcloth and ashes. The 
William Curtis who went through that awful gate is not the William 
Curtis whom we seek to bring forth. No, he is a redeemed man now. 
Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and we ask you to give him back 
to his wife and children that by a life of good deeds he may expiate 
the great fault he has committed.” 

The Governor made an impatient little movement. He had much 
knowledge of men, and he had gone through the penitentiary two weeks 
before: He saw Curtis then, and he read at once his sly, sanctimonious 
look. Moreover, the recklessness of his State in regard to human life 
always weighed upon him, and it would ill become a Governor to encour- 
age this feeling. Curtis should have been hanged, and nothing could 
change the fact. 

“You ought to do this for us, Governor,” said Judge Bush; “ and, 
besides, a man should not be above thinking of his. own interest ‘ein it 
goes with the right. Such a noble act of mercy would help you greatly 
in the convention, Mr. Hastings.” 

The significance of this speech was plain,—they were not dealing 
in veiled hints now,—but the Governor seemed to take no notice. He 
was looking through the window at the splendid curve of hills, glowing 
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in the deep dyes of Indian summer and the blue ribbon of the peaceful 
river. 

His had been a pleasant life in the capital. He loved the picturesque 
little city. He had come to it in the flush of youth, with his young 
wife, then a bride, the Governor and the first lady. of the State. He 
had tried to do well, and the press and the people said he had suc- 
ceeded. He had been happy there, and his wife too. He wanted to stay 
another four years; he was ambitious—very ambitious; he did not 
conceal from himself that fact, nor did he wish to do so; he believed 
ambition legitimate; if he made a good Governor for another four 
years, he might have a chance later on for a seat in the United States 
Senate. 

Now everything was ruined by the wretched Curtis case. Why did 
not his friends leave the man to the punishment that he so richly 
deserved? But they would not, and among them they would control 
the entire delegation from the western part of the State to the con- 
vention. And if he did not pardon Bill Curtis, they would cast all 
that vote against him, thus insuring the nomination of Westcott, his 
opponent, and the nomination of his party was equivalent to election. 

The Governor saw in a glance his future, his removal from the 
stage of real affairs, the dull little country town, where he must hang 
out his sign and practise law again for a thousand dollars a year or 
less, waiting through weary years for the something to turn up that 
would never turn up. No, he could not go back to such a life as that, 
nor could he drive Lucy to it, used now as she was to this much greater 
and brighter sphere. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ this is a matter of importance, and I wish 
that you would give me a little longer time to think about it, Suppose 
you meet me here at the same hour to-morrow afternoon and I will tell 
you my decision.” 

An almost imperceptible smile of triumph appeared on the face 
of Senator Price, but he was too keen to indulge in any effusive words. 
The minister began again on his favorite theme of“ Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord,” ‘but the others checked him, and with a few words of 
thanks they went out. 

The young Governor sat for a long time in his lonely office, think- 
ing. It was the first time that he had been consciously untrue to 
himself, and the feeling of it was even more unpleasant than he had 
expected. But there was the other side, glory, a brilliant career, the 
Governorship again, and then the United States Senate,—in short, 
a life among great men and in the midst of great affairs. How dull 
now seemed that little country town from which he came, with its 
petty gossip and narrow existence! 

The twilight was falling, and the river and gleaming hills were 
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sinking away in the darkness, when he was roused from his abstraction 
by the colored doorkeeper. 

“Miss Lucy done comin’ for you, Mr. Hastings,” he said; “she 
wonderin’, I guess, why you stayin’ so late.” 

He put on his light overcoat and hurried out to meet his wife. She 
was coming across the Capitol yard, a hood over her head and a shawi 
about her shoulders to protect her from the late autumn breeze, which ° 
was full of chill. 

The Governor’s face lighted up with deep tenderness. He was a 
young man, but he was ten years older than his wife. She was a mere 
girl when he brought her there to be the first lady of the State, and 
she had enjoyed it with the pure, innocent joy of a girl. And she had 
brought to her high station a grace and dignity which with her youth 
had endeared her to all the people. How could he take her back to 
that dull life in the hills? He had shared with her too that dream 
of the United States Senate, and she had found it hard to hide her 
enthusiasm. 

Now she came to meet him, a wisp of her brown hair falling from 
her hood across her face. 

“Why do you stay so late, Paul?” she asked. “ Don’t you know 
that it is night, and dinner is waiting?” 

They had just begun to light the gas-lamps on the lawn. 

“ Affairs of state, mighty cares, Lucy,” he replied, smiling. 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she said, returning his smile, “the delegation 
of politicians that came this morning. You've been sitting up there all 
day with them, smoking and telling each other bad political jokes. 
See, everybody else has gone home. There are no lights in the Auditor’s 
office. I met the Commissioner of Agriculture going down the street, 
and the Treasurer went home an hour ago.” 

She had always been a tonic to him after the work and worries 
of the day. It was only a few steps from the Capitol across the lawn 
and down the street to the old-fashioned house which the State had built 
for its Governors three generations ago. There he was in another 
atmosphere, one of youth and gayety. 

He put her arm in his and they walked on together. Two “ trusties” 
in their striped convict suits at work about the. Capitol grounds bowed 
respectfully to the Governor and his wife. In the street they met other 
people, and everybody had the same bow and smile of genuine warmth. 

“ How nice it is,” said Mrs. Hastings, “and how pleasant the 
people are, and, oh, to think, Paul, that we shall have four years more 
of it! Mr. Guthrie, of the Herald-Record, paid his party call to-day, 
and he said you were sure to be renominated. He said you were much 
stronger in the mountains and the central part of the State than Mr. 
Westcott, and the votes you would draw from the west would be sure 
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to give you the nomination. He regarded it as all settled, he said, and 
1 was so glad to hear him say so, because I do want so much to stay 
here. Don’t you, Paul?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “I’m as anxious as you are to stay, and q 
hope that Guthrie is right in his prophecy.” 

“Why, you haven’t any doubt of it, have you, Paul? Mr. Guthrie 
- is in a position to know. He goes all over the State, and he sees all 
the politicians.” 

“ Of course he knows, if anybody does,” replied theGovernor hastily, 

“and I haven’t any doubt, Lucy, that you and I will be walking across 
this lawn just as we are this evening a year from now and two yous 
from now and three years from now, still the Governor and his wife.” 

They reached their home, the Governor’s mansion, a low, weather- 
stained building, of which the State sometimes complained as inade- 
quate to its dignity, but which every Governor who had lived in it— 
there had been more than twenty of them—loved. One found so much 
comfort in its large rooms, wide halls, and ancient ease. 

They passed into the sitting-room, where a great fire of crackling 
hickory logs was blazing in the wide fireplace, and warmed their fingers 
before it, just as the twenty Governors before them and their wives had 
warmed their fingers at similar fires in that very fireplace. 

The Governor thought again how comfortable and cheerful it was. 
He had never realized until this moment how thoroughly he was per- 
meated by this life and how he loved it. And Lucy too! It was the 
_ very air to her! He looked around at the wide, low-ceilinged room, 
the wood, polished by age, the quiet repose and dignity of everything, 
and then he reflected that Paul Hastings was Governor of that State 
and should be so again. 

At dinner Lucy was in her gayest mood.- She was looking forward 
to a brilliant winter. Three of her girl friends were to be much in 
the house, and she and the wife of the Secretary of State and the wife 
of the Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals, acting as a committee, 
had arranged in perfect harmony a long series of official balls, recep- 
tions, card parties, and other entertainments. The Legislature too was 
to meet for its biennial session, and all things promised the gayest 
season the little capital had ever known. 

She was so full of these plans and their promise that she did not 
notice for a long time her husband’s absent and depressed mood. 

A peculiar feature of this dining-room is the portraits of its Govern- 
ors arranged in rows around the walls, making a goodly array, with 
several faces of marked character in the number. The State pays for 
them. Each Governor as he goes out is painted by a good artist and 
the picture is put in its proper place. 

The Governor glanced occasionally at the stern faces. This State 
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is proud of its Governors; it has never yet failed to elect a man of 
distinction and character to the place, and the Governor fancied that 
all of these men, some of them running back into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, were looking at him with reproach. He knew it was only an 
idle fancy, but it weighed upon him, and by and by his wife noticed 
his depression. 

“ What is the matter, Paul?” she asked. “ Have you got the head- 
ache ?” 

“ A little, Lucy,” he replied, with a faint smile. “It’s been a hard 
day at the office—I’ve really been working,—but it will pass away 
presently.” 

His depression did not depart, however, as he would glance up, 
despite himself, at the rows of grave, steadfast faces on the wall, and 
he always saw on every one the same look of reproach. His wife’s eyes 
followed his own and she smiled. 

“It will be nice to see your picture there, Paul, five years from 
now,” she said. 

“T would much rather see it there five years from now than one 
. year from now,” he replied. 

“Why, we can’t think of such a thing as having it there only a 
year from now,” she said brightly. “ Why, you’d be much too young 
then, Paul, for such grave, elderly company.” 

“That is a good reason for us,” he said, laughing a little, “ but 
I’m afraid it wouldn’t count much with the delegates to the conven- 
tion.” ‘ 

They went back presently to the sitting-room, where the fire in the 
wide fireplace was bigger and more cheerful than ever. The hickory 
logs crackled under its blaze with a sound like subdued pistol-shots. It 
was dark and cold outside, and a rising wind whistled around the old 
shouse, making it all the more cosey inside. 

“*.They seldom passed an evening without visitors, as there was no 
gayer house in the little capital with its young host and hostess, who 
stood so high both officially and personally. 

Mrs. Hastings gazed out of the window into the cold dark, and then 
she turned back to the bright fire. 

“T’ve grown to like this old house, Paul,” she said. 

“ All the Governors’ wives do,” he replied. 

She sat down before the fire and, leaning her chin on her hand, 
was silent, gazing into the coals. The Governor watched her. The 
wilt brown curl which would steal from under her red hood when 
she*cfossed the Capitol lawn still fell across her face. There was a 
spiritual note in Lucy’s beauty, something childlike that appealed to 
all that was deepest and best in him. He not only loved her, but he 
felt that he must be her shield too from the rough world. But a girl 
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when she came here, she was now both girl and woman, and this new 
life had been good for her. He might endure again that dull world 
of the little town in the hills, but not she. He was sure that even now 
she was building air-castles in the coals, and her beauty seemed to 
him more appealing than ever as the red flame of the fire fell across 
her cheek. 

Her abstraction ceased after a while and she turned and gazed at 
her husband, who now had fallen into a reverie, though his thoughts 
were moody. 

“ Paul,” she said, “ you are ill. I know that you are. You have been 
working too hard. It was only a jest of mine about your smoking and 
joking with those politicians.” 

“ Didn’t I know it was only a jest of yours, Lucy, dear?” he said, 
putting his hand on her shoulder with a caressing motion. “ But I 
have had a pretty hard strain for the last month. ‘There’s all the 
regular work, and I’ve got to get ready for the Legislature. I have 
to write too my annual message, and that’s no light task. And then 
I must look after my interests in the convention also—Carter’s to be 
my leader there, but, of course, I should help him.” 

He turned his face aside, as if he would avoid her gaze, something 
that he had never done before. The action struck her, and she was 
silent for a little while. Then she said: 

“Paul, there is something else on your mind. You have worked 
hard before, but it never worried you in this way. What is it, Paul?” 

“ There is nothing else, Lucy,” he replied. 

Then he walked uneasily to the window and gazed out into the dark- 
ness. 

She watched him keenly and with growing uneasiness. She had all 
a woman’s intuition and a-most delicate sensitiveness to her husband’s 
moods. She rose presently and joined him at the window. Then n ah 
put her arm in his and she said again: 

“What is it, Paul? Won’t you tell me? I know that you. are 
troubled. Something disagreeable has happened to-day. It must have 
been those politicians.” 

She waited, obviously for an answer, but he hesitated. She said 
nothing, but increased the gentle pressure upon his arm. 

“ Yes, there is something,” he confessed at length. 

She still waited. 

“Come back to the fire,” he said after a pause. 

He put her in the easiest chair before the coals and stood eth i 
still hesitating. He thought how well she looked, sitting théfe.f the 
Governor’s mansion, the first lady of the State. She too said nothing, 
merely waited. 

“You are right, it was those politicians from the western part of 
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the State,” he said at last; “they wanted something from me and they 
wanted it very much. They were relatives and friends of Bill Curtis.” 

“The man who committed that murder and who was sent to the 
penitentiary for life?” 

A shudder shook her delicate frame. 

“ Yes, the same, and they want me to pardon him.” 

“Why, Paul, you wouldn’t think of such a thing!” 

“They tell of his wife and children left desolate. They say he 
is a changed man now and would lead a good life. They had with 
them too a minister who pleaded for him. He spoke of rejoicing over 
the sinner who was forgiven. He quoted to me the text, ‘ Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.’ ” 

Her lips set firmly. 

“T feel very sorry for his wife and children, Paul,” she said, “ but 
the man committed a murder, and he was tried before a judge and jury. 
The jury, not you, put him in the penitentiary, and that minister had 
no right to come to you with such texts. If you were to pardon him, 
you would be only undoing what the law has justly done.” 

“ But think of his chance to lead a better life, Lucy. They say that 
he is a reformed man.” 

“T don’t believe it, Paul. Their friends say it about all of them. 
And we have too many killings in this State, you know that as well as 
I do, Paul, and you must not pardon Curtis.” 

He made no reply just then and she waited. 

“ But that is not all, Lucy,” he said after a while. “ Curtis was an 
influential man, and related to nearly everybody of prominence in his 
part of the State. Well, they threatened me to-day.” 

“Threatened you, Paul? How could they do that?” 

“It’s just this, Lucy. They will control the delegation in the con- 
vention from their end of the State, and if I don’t pardon Curtis we 
won’t be here for a second term.” 

“They will defeat your renomination ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Her face blanched, and he saw her lips quivering. 

“ Do you mean, Paul, that those men will beat you in the convention 
if you refuse to pardon Curtis ?” 

“That’s it,” he replied, trying to laugh. “They have the power, 
and they will certainly use it. Mr. Westcott is an able and good man, 
and there is no reason why they shouldn’t vote for him if they want to.” 

“ But they would vote for you if you pardoned Curtis?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, and he was surprised to find that he was trying 
to be glib, “and I might pardon him after all. He has served five years 
already. Think what a punishment that is for a man in the position 
that he once held. I could say that he has reformed and needs a new 
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chance. I could tell how the minister himself came to plead for 
him. 
He stopped, suddenly ashamed of himself, and the red flushed his 
face. But the color returned to her cheeks and her lips grew firm 
again. 

“No, Paul,” she said steadily, “ we must not deceive ourselves that 
way. Ifyou pardoned Curtis, it would be because we want to come back 
here four years more.” 

* “But I may really be justified in pardoning him. Perhaps the 
minister is right. He may do more good for the world and himself 
outside the walls of the penitentiary than inside them. Think, Lucy, 
of what it all means! We can’t go back to that pinched little life in the 
hills.” 

She rose now and, putting her arms around his neck, lay her cheek 
against his. 

“T know all that it means, Paul,” she said. “It is hard for me, 
as it is for you, to give up our life here. I will not make any secret of 
that. I know too that it ruins your career, but I can go back to the 
hills and you can go with me. I would not have you, Paul, my hus- 
band, to buy even a governorship with any such sacrifice of the right. 
Are those men still here?” 

“Yes, and I am to answer them to-morrow afternoon.” 

“There is only one answer you can give them, Paul.” 

He pressed her cheek more closely to his. 


99 
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When the Governor walked up the steps of the Capitol the next 
morning he met Guthrie, the correspondent of the Herald-Record, a 
young man with a grave, cool face. They were good friends: Guthrie 
had written very pleasant things about him in the Herald-Record, the 
State’s most powerful newspaper. 

' “JT hear that a delegation of Bill Curtis’s friends are here seeking — 
his pardon,” said Guthrie, after the good-mornings. 

“‘ Yes, they came up yesterday, and I shall give them an answer at 
five o’clock this afternoon.” 

“ They are influential men, Governor,” said Guthrie significantly. 

“So I know.” 

“Would you mind intimating what your answer will be?” 

“If you wish, you can be present in my office when I make it,” re- 
plied the Governor. 

The delegation, led by Senator Price, came at the appointed time. 
All of them looked happy, as if they thought the victory already won. 

“Well, Governor,” said Senator Price genially, “a flight to think 
over a knotty problem usually puts a man in the right frame of mind, 
and we hope that you have good news for poor Bill Curtis and us.” 
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“TI have thought long over the matter,” replied the Governor 
gravely, “and I have come to the conclusion that murder is murder 
and must be punished. Gentlemen, I cannot grant the pardon.” 

The faces of the committee fell and then grew threatening. 

“Of course, you understand, Governor,” said Senator Price in 
smooth, even tones, “that poor Bill Curtis’s friends are likely to feel 
a little hard about this.” 

“Oh, I understand,” replied the Governor wearily, as he turned 
away. 

The committee stalked out, their brows lowering, and the Governor 
was left alone with Guthrie. 

“ Governor,” said the correspondent warmly, “I honor you‘ more 
than any other man I know.” 

“Thank you, Billy,” replied the Governor sadly, “ but I am beaten 
for the renomination, and you understand that as well as I do.” 

He spoke the truth, although his friends made a great fight for him. 
The Herald-Record came down tothe Capitol with a glowing account 
of his firmness, and the true state of the case was soon known all over 
the State. It drew additional votes:for him from the centre and east, 
but the west, where the friends of Curtis had a powerful organization, 
remained obdurate. The Governor’s lieutenant, Carter, made a thrilling 
speech on the floor of the convention, appealing for fair play and justice 
to a man who had done right in the face of great temptation, the press 
was solidly his friend, but everything was unavailing, and Westcott 
was nominated by a majority of twenty votes, a narrow margin in a 
convention that contained nearly a thousand, but enough. 

“TI did my best, Governor,” said Carter sadly, after the convention 
was over. 

“TI know you did, Tom,” replied the Governor, “and I know too 
that my friends are left to me.” 

The year ended somewhat gloomily in the old house at the little 
capital. The Governor found his chief consolation then in Lucy. She 
sought to be cheerful and gay and she never complained of anything, 
but there were moments when depression overcame them both. - 

As Christmas approached the Governor feared that he would col- 
lapse through overwork and nervous strain, but pride and necessity 
did not permit him to relax. The Legislature would meet on the last 
day of the year, and he must have his annual message ready. Besides, 
all bills passed by the Legislature must come to him for approval. 

He was able to keep up with the work until his message was read 
to the Legislature, and: then the collapse came. The doctors told him 
that he must*go away from the capital, and the farther he could get 
from railroads, newspapers, Legislatures, and the affairs of men the 
better. A rest for a few weeks under such conditions would restore him 
completely, and then he might return and attend to the bills. 
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The whole eastern part of this State is a mass of wild and tangled 
mountains, almost a primitive wilderness, and there the Governor and 
Lucy went, Tom Carter having placed at their disposal his comfortable 
hunting-lodge on the side of the highest peak. 

' It was a wonderful world to them, this world of the mountains in 
its winter robe of white, and there in the keen, frosty air, aided by his 
youth and good constitution, the Governor’s health and spirits returned 
rapidly. There was not much for them to do, but the log cabin with 
the great, blazing fire and its two attendants was always cheerful. 
Tom Carter too had left plenty of books, and with them they whiled 
away part of the time. But they talked often of their prospects now, 
and their courage came back. They would return to the little town 
in the hills when his term expired, and no one should think that they 
were not content. He would work with all zeal, and perhaps he might - 
come to the front again; it would be a long struggle, but it was worth 
trying, and at least they had each other. 

When they were there about two weeks the snow melted, the earth 
was dried by a strong wind, and a day so beautiful came that they 
climbed to the very top of the mountain, the highest peak of the State, 
and looked far out over a range of seventy miles, embracing parts of 
four States, a view not to be surpassed east of the Mississippi. 

“How near one feels to heaven here,” said Lucy. 

“ One surely feels above earth,” replied the Governor. 

She glanced down and along the path by which they had ascended. 

“Why, there’s a man coming,” she said. 

“A hunter, or maybe one of our own men from the house,” he re- 
plied. 

“No, it is not,” she said; “he is not dressed like either; it’s some- 
body from the city, and I believe I know him. Why, it’s Mr. Guthrie, 
of the Herald-Record.” 

“So it is,” said the Governor. “ What on earth can he be doing 
here !” 

It was Guthrie sure enough, and when he saw them he hastened his 
steps and gave a joyful halloo. 

The Governor was standing then directly upon the crest of the high- 
est peak, his tall, straight figure outlined black against the red gold of 
a brilliant sun. 

Guthrie came up to them, stopped a moment to recover his 
breath, then bowed to the Governor’s wife, but spoke directly to the 
Governor. 

“ Mr. Senator,” he said, “ I am happy to find you at last.” © 

“ Why, what do you mean, Billy?” exclaimed the Govdlior. 


Guthrie took a copy of the Herald-Record from his overcoat pocket, 
held it up, and they read the flaming headlines on the first page: 
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Stitt Lost In THE WILDs. 
No ONE YET ABLE TO REACH THE UNITED States SENATOR-ELECT. 
Our CORRESPONDENT Horses TO GET THROUGH WITH THE NEWS 
WHEN THE SNOW MELTs. 


“Why, what does this mean, Billy?” repeated the Governor. 

“It means that you are the new United States Senator-elect from 
our State,” replied Guthrie jubilantly. “It was a surprise, but everybody 
says that it has come right. You know old Mr. Litchfield was so sure 
of renomination that nobody opposed him. Well, the old gentleman— 
he’s seventy-two next March—had a paralytic stroke, and the doctors 
told him he must retire. It was so unexpected that the Legislature was 
at a loss. A half dozen candidates, all weak, sprang up. Then Walker, 
of Fayette, proposed your name. It took like a house a-fire. Sort of 
poetic justice, everybody said: they knew why you had lost the nomi- 
‘nation for the Governorship. Besides, you were the real timber for the 
United States Senate, and the State couldn’t do better. And I’m happy 
to be the first to reach you with the news. I offer my sincerest con- 
gratulations to you and to your wife.” 

Lucy put her hand softly upon her husband’s arm. 

“You have found repayment, Paul,” she said. 

The Governor took off his hat, and, standing there on the crest of 
the peak, he said humbly,— 

“ As God is my witness, I shall strive the best I may to be worthy 


of this great honor.” 


OUT OF THE FLOOR OF THE GRAY OLD SEA 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


UT of the floor of the gray old sea 
() Flowers the scarlet moon, 
Thrusting the tip of her budding lip 
Through its watery sheath in the waiting June. 


Out of the gray of forgotten things 
__ My heart shall arise at full, 
' ‘* illumine space to find your face 
y a love-light quiet and wonderful. 


¢ 





A GIRL IN THE ROCKIES 
By Caroline Lockhart 


(SUZETTE) 


$ 
1. 


ITTING on the edge of the manger, I talked it over with Bill. 

S Bill was a lean, long-legged sorrel horse, not overly bright, 

but we understood each other. He belonged to Joe Kipp, the 
prosperous half-breed who owned the ranch-house on the Blackfoot 
Reservation in Montana where I was staying. I wanted to go to “ Swift 
Current,” which was a new mining camp among the Rockies, ahd from 
Swift Current take a guide and go over the Swift Curr Pass into 
the McDonald Lake country. It was a sixty-mile ride across the 


Reservation to Swift Current and the trails were bewildering to a 
177 
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tenderfoot. I might lose my way, and there was a possibility of 
meeting Indians or. whites who would show little consideration to a 
woman alone. 

I explained all this to Bill, but he kept on eating as though it did 
not impress him, and his stolidity gave me confidence. 

“ Bill,” I cried with sudden resolution, “we'll do it. We will! 
we will!” ; 

Bill wiped his mouth on my skirt in a friendly fashion that made 
me feel he approved of the decision. 

I ran to the house and was soon dressed in my divided riding- 
skirts, high-laced boots with silver spurs at the heels, a broad-brimmed 
hat of stitched felt, and my thirty-two-calibre revolver, which I tied 
around my waist with a black silk sash. Such goods and chattels as 
I wished to take with me I thrust into a clean flour-sack to be tied on 
the back of my saddle by the buck-skin thongs. 

All the solemn little half-breeds of the ranch-house came out to 
watch me swing into the heavy. “ cow-saddle” which was on Bill’s back 
when he was led to the door. 

Joe Kipp pointed out to me the trail, which led across the prairie 
and disappeared around a butte. 

“‘ Witzel’s will be the first house,” he said. “It is in the Milk River 
Valley, twenty miles from here. Ride lively, and you’ll make it by 
noon. Good-by, good luck, and watch the trails.” 

“Keep yer eye on yer turkey er you might lose her off,” warned 
Dan, the ex-cowboy, who had saddled my horse. “Turkey” in Dan’s 
vernacular meant knapsack, in this case my flour-sack. The little 
half-breeds cried shrill good-byes, and as I shook the reins on Bill’s 
neck he stretched his long legs in a brisk gallop down the alkali road. 

When I realized that I was off and my adventure had begun I gave 
a little gasp, such as one involuntarily gives when he plunges into a 
cold bath. 

It was half-past nine, the morning air was cool, and sweet with the 
fragrance of the wild roses but just blooming in this northern climate, 
though the month was August. Soon my confidence returned, and Bill 
snorted and tossed his long red mane in high spirits. 

The prairie was like a gay carpet woven in gaudy colors of red, 
yellow, and blue. On the left was old Rising Wolf and the purple 
Rockies, on my right a vast, unbroken expanse of prairie stretched away 
as far as the eye could reach. 

When the butte around which the trail led shut the ranch-house 
from sight a strange feeling of isolation and loneliness came over me, 
such a feelijg as one experiences in a dense fog. 

At “Cut Bank River” Bill stood knee-deep in a clear, swift- 
flowing stream, drinking to the point of bursting. - Suddenly he lifted 
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his head and pricked up his ears. A piercing “ Yeep, yeep” broke the 
stillness, and I heard a clatter of hoofs over the rocks. 

My heart began to beat when I saw a herd of horse driven by two 
Indians dashing towards the ford. Indian-fashion, they were lashing 
their horses at every jump. When they saw me sitting motionless on 
Bill in the middle of the stream they pulled the cruel bits hard and 
brought their horses back on their haunches. They stared at me and 
Bill, then they began to discuss us in the Piegan tongue. My courage 
rapidly oozed away. I was afraid to ride towards them, and yet I 
did not want to show the white feather by starting Bill on a run back 
to the ranch-house. 

I felt hot and cold streaks flash over me when they spurred their 
horses into the stream. With my hand on the handle of the revolver 
in its holster I waited. 

The one in the lead was a big Indian with a tight braid of glossy 
black hair on either side of his head. He was middle-aged and wore 
ear-rings, and a leather case at his belt held a savage hunting-knife. 
His clothing was a flannel shirt, overalls, and moccasins. 

He grunted a salute as he reined in his horse beside me. 

“Joe Kipp horse?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied in a voice that I tried hard to keep steady. 

“Where go?” 

“ Swift Current.” 

“Two sleeps,” said the Indian as he shut his eyes and twice laid 
his head on his shoulder. Understanding that he meant it was two- 
days’ ride further, I nodded assent. . 

“ Good-by,” said the Indian as he spurred his horse out of the 
water, followed by his companion. 

“ Good-by,” I answered, and I lost no time in getting Bill on the 
other side. 

We rode for miles after this, and saw no living creature save the 
ground-squirrels that whisked into their holes as we passed. 

The sun rose high and the heat became great for Montana. Bill 
began to lag. I was thirsty and hungry. When I looked at my watch 
it was one o’clock and no house in sight. I became so thirsty that 
once or twice I drank the alkali water which in a couple of coulées had 
seeped into the hoof-tracks of cattle. It was sickening, and made me 
more thirsty than before. I began to fear that something was wrong. 
When after another hour’s ride we were still not in sight of the Milk 
River Valley I was sure of it. 

“ Bill,” I said, “we have surely missed the trail that branched to 
the left. It is better to go on now, for this trail must go Somewhere. 
I’m nearly dead, I’m s0 tired.” 

Bill gave no sign of having heard. He was walking with his head 
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down and needed constant encouragement with the spurs to keep him 
moving. 

We were getting among the foot-hills, and when in despair I thought 
the trail had no end, I saw below me the Milk River Valley and I 
cried aloud, “ The Witzels’.” 

There was the barb-wire gate, the log house and barn, the long 
hay-stack, just as it had been described to me. Bill whinnied hopefully 
and quickened his gait. 

A pack of dogs of all colors, sizes, and breeds dashed out and 
barked at me as I rode into the yard. I slid off and threw the reins 
over Bill’s head, and he, being a good cow-horse, stood as if nailed to 
the spot. 

There was no response to my first timid knock upon the door. I 
knocked again, but only the yelping “ ki-yis” answered. 

What luck, what dreadful luck! I almost cried with disappoint- 
ment. 

There was nothing to do but wait until the Witzels should return, 
so I untied my “turkey,” unsaddled Bill, and led him to the stable. 
Then I returned to the house and sat down on the door-step to wait. 

The dogs howled at me and a million flies swarmed about me. The 
sun was blistering, and my face burned like fire from the wind. In 
desperation, and in fear lest I be fly-blown, I tried the kitchen door. 
To my joy it opened, and the dogs howled afresh as I went in and 
closed it behind me. 

The kitchen*was as neat as possible, with its oil-cloth table-cover 
and its orderly stack of dishes in the open cupboard. A few Indian 
trinkets hung on the wall, but otherwise one might have thought himself 
in a thrifty New England housewife’s kitchen rather than that of a 
half-breed woman’s on a reservation. 

As I sat by the kitchen table trying to forget the gnawings of 
hunger my eyes fell upon a plate of cold fried eggs under a wire fly- 
screen. ; 

I gazed at them fascinated; I could not take my eyes from them. 

I felt surprised that I had never before noticed the luscious appear- 
ance presented by cold fried eggs. They seemed to hypnotize me, and 
before I knew it I was over looking at them through the fly-screen. 
I tried to think of the blessed immortality of the soul and other things 
that would take my mind from them, but always my wistful thought 
returned to the eggs. At last the tempter)whispered to me, “ Just 
take a little bite.” I did, and so I fell. The next thing I realized was 
wiping my greasy fingers on the roller towel. No longer hungry, but 
tired to th@ point of exhaustion, I laid down on the clean floor and put 
my guilty head upon my turkey. 

Tired as I was, I could not sleep for the flies. The fly-screen which 
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had covered the eggs I tried putting over my face like a base-ball mask. 
This scheme was successful until the flies discovered that they could 
get at me by crawling under the edges. 

Again the tempter came to me, whispering, “ Why don’t you go 
and find a bedroom?” I eased my conscience by arguing that the 
Witzels’ was a stopping-place, where they expected people to make 
themselves at home, and so I followed the tempter’s suggestion. I 
could find but one bedroom in the house, which seemed strange, con- 
sidering the Witzels kept travellers. This room seemed to contain 
articles belonging to the landlord and landlady, but I presumed that 
they vacated it when strangers arrived. 

I turned in and put the fly-screen over my face once more, covering 
the edge with a towel. I slept like a babe in its cradle, while the flies 
walking on the outside wrung their hands in impotent rage. 

A rap on the door and a loud laugh awakened me. Startled, I 
sat bolt upright and my mask fell off. A stout man in store clothes 
was grinning in the doorway. 

id eel air you, Mrs. Bird? You aims to get the tine on the flies, 
I see.” 

“Mrs. Bird!” I had been called a bird before, but nobody ever 
‘ called me “Mrs.” bird. What did he mean? 

“ Levi home?” asked the stout man. 

** Levi who?” 

“ Why, your husband,” answered the man in surprise. 

“Who lives here?” I demanded. 

“ Birds—Levi Bird,” replied the stranger, staring at me with aston- 
ished eyes. 

“ What!” I exclaimed in horror. “ Isn’t this the Witzels’ ?” 

“No, they live nine miles up the creek.” 

“Mercy! Mercy!” I cried, growing red. 

While the stranger saddled Bill I pulled the covers up over the 
hole I had made in the Birds’ bed. 

As I climbed stiffly into the saddle the stout man assured me cheer- 
fully that if I followed the creek and kept my horse moving lively, I 
would reach the Witzels’ by dark. 

I never learned how the Birds solved the mystery of the empty 
egg-plate and the rumpled sheets, for Bill and I left no other trace 
behind us, but by the time we reached the Witzels’, which was long 
after dark, we were too eee to care if a thousand Birds were on 
our trail. 

Il. 

THE Witzels were quarter-breeds, and though they lived in a log 
house, it was furnished after the fashion of the home of any Eastern 
family in moderate circumstances. 
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The girls had been graduated from Oberlin College, and the family, 
though pleasant, were of a type too familiar to be interesting. 

“It’s a plain trail from here to ‘ Hod Main’s,” said Mrs. Witzel the 
next morning, while I was climbing stiffly into the saddle from a chair. 
“It is about twenty-five miles, but you should make it by noon.” 

I waved my hand in farewell, and, touching “ Bill” with the spurs, 
we were soon galloping among the foothills. Each hour the moun- 
tains grew nearer, and always we were climbing a little. Though we 
met no one, the sense of loneliness and desolation which I felt upon 
the prairies was gone. 

I came upon a herd of horses feeding on a high plateau, or mesa. 
They threw up their heads and looked at me for a moment with wild, 
frightened eyes, and then, as though moved by a common impulse, 
they ran. Among the last in the flying herd was an old pinto pony. 
He strained every nerve to keep up, but in vain, he was too old and 
weak. Seeming to realize the hopelessness of keeping pace with the 
rest, he suddenly dropped out and stood stock still, while the herd 
went on. The deep, sunken place above his eyes showed his age, and 
his peaked hip-bones and ribs told of the old pinto pony’s bitter strug- 
gle for existence. As he stood outlined against the sky, with drooping 
head and wistful eyes, his whole appearance indicative of the helplessness 


of age, I thought, “ How like life. We grow old, we drop out, and— 


‘the herd goes on.’ ” 


Shortly after noon from Duck Lake Ridge, which is the watershed 
dividing the streams of the Arctic and Atlantic Oceans, I saw below 
me the beautiful St. Mary’s Lakes and, what was more important to 
me just then, Main’s log house and barn. | 

The family were all in evidence when I rode down the hill and 
into the door-yard. There was a white man with a mound of gray 
- hair on the top of his head apparently trying to hold up the jamb 
of the door with his shoulder; he wore a pair of dull yellow trousers 
that were laid in box pleats at his waist. ‘They bloused fore and aft. 
When ready to retire for the night, all he had to do was to pull out 
the nail which attached his trousers to his one suspender, shake him- 
self, and, voila! his troubles were over. 

Mrs. Main, a broad-faced squaw, with little, pig-like eyes, stood 
sullen and unsmiling in the doorway. Two little half-breeds hung 
their fingers in their mouths and stared. Nobody spoke as I rode up, 
nobody gave me a word of greeting. 

“ Can I get dinner and remain over night?” I asked. 

“Eh,” grunted the squaw in assent. 

“T gass so,” drawled the squaw-man, making no move to assist me. 

“Take de hoss, ‘ Hot’ Main,” ordered the squaw sharply, and “ Hot” 


languidly led “ Bill” to the stable. : 
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“Poot your turkey in dere,” said the squaw, pointing to a room 
which had three beds in it and smelled like a dog-show. I put the 
flour-sack containing my clothing upon the floor and stretched out 
wearily upon the bed. I was stiff in every joint, and my face was blis- 
tered with the sun and wind. 

I was startled from a sound sleep by the yell of “ grub” from the 
squaw, who thrust her head in the door and looked around the room 
suspiciously to see if I had stolen any of the furniture. From the 
scuffling of feet over the bare floor outside I inferred there were other 
boarders, so I thought perhaps etiquette demanded that I should re- 
move my revolver and spurs, which I did. 

When I went into the dining-room each boarder was dragging his 
chair to his chosen place at the long table. 

“Tl make you acquainted with ‘ Two-Dog-Jack,’ said the landlord 
with a flourish of his hand towards a squat individual with a leather 
bracelet on his wrist and a long skinning-knife in a leather case at his 
belt. 

“ Proud to know you,” said “ Two-Dog-Jack” heartily as he gripped 
my hand. 

“This gent is Lawyer Baird from Choteau,” continued “ Hot,” 
pointing with his thumb towards an undersized man wearing a pom- 
padour and the collar with the high points affected by the statesmen of 
many years ago. 

“ We are greatly honored,” said the lawyer with impressive emphasis 
as he scraped his toe behind the heel of the other shoe in a low bow. 
“Seldom a fair——” 

“Make you acquainted with Bacon-Rind-Dick,” interrupted the 
landlord, nodding towards a skinny, grinning person whose eyes were 
so close together that they looked like a single narrow slit. 

“ Bacon-Rind” swallowed his Adam’s apple and seemed to be trying 
to speak. 

“ These gents is ‘ Doc’ Robinson and ‘ Big’ Steve, the stage driver,” 
said the master of ceremonies with a concluding flourish. 

“Doc” Robinson had a blue polka-dot handkerchief draped around 
the neck of his mouse-colored undershirt. He had the face of Anton: 
Lang, who enacted the Christus in the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
two summers ago. “Big Steve” was tall, long-legged, swaggering, and 
wore his trousers inside his wrinkled boot-legs. 

“Pitch right in,” urged the landlord hospitably as we drew up to 
the table. “Shoot out yer arm and git what you want. If you can’t 
reach, holler,” and he made a swipe at a row of flies roosting on the 
sugar-bowl. 

“Set the axle-grease a-rollin’,” called “ Two-Dog-Jack,” and the 
butter was passed to him without comment. There was a great clatter- 
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ing of knives and forks, and the squaw in her moccasins stepped noise- 
lessly and quickly around the table pouring tea and coffee, while the 
little half-breeds flattened their noses against the window-pane and 
looked in hungrily. 

Conversation languished till “'Two-Dog-Jack” turned to me with 
a chunk of bread in his cheek that made it stick out like a squirrel’s 
pouch. 

“ Touristin’?” he inquired. 

“ Something of the sort,” I replied. 

* Back East, I s’pose.” 

“ Philadelphia.” 

“Gawd!” ejaculated “'Two-Dog,” “ain’t that purty fur from 
here ?” 

“T wouldn’t like to walk it.” 

“When I make my stake,” said “'Two-Dog” emphaticaily, “I’m 
goin’ to git a good pack out-fit and take in that country.” 

“ You'll have to ile up yer ha’r good and plenty with b’ar grease 
and git a b’iled shirt if you go back among them dudes,” observed 
* Doc” Robinson in the tone of one who knew. 

“T ain’t no slouch when I’m dressed up,” asserted “'Two-Dog” in 
a boastful voice. 

The conversation drifted to geniuses, and a hot discussion ensued 
between the lawyer from Choteau and “'Two-Dog-Jack” as to whether 
the latter could have filled Napoleon’s place. “ Two-Dog-Jack” argued 
that all he needed to show what was in him was opportunity, whereas 
the lawyer contended that geniuses were special creations of the 
Almighty, and he had never seen anything in “'Two-Dog” to suggest 
that the Creator had given him any particular attention. “ Two-Dog” 
pointed to the facts as evidences of genius that he could make a fish-net, 
shoe a horse, build a wagon or a boat, and cook a meal as good as any 
woman. 

“You oughtn’t to be hiding of yer light under a bushel basket,” 
remarked the stage-driver sarcastically. 

“That’s Scripture, ain’t it?” inquired “ means” suspiciously. 

“You amazes me, ‘ Two-Dog;’ certainly it air.” 

“TI don’t take much stock in them Scripture yarns,” answered “ Two- 
Dog” disparagingly. “But,” he added as an afterthought, “I’d sure 
like to have tasted some of that angel grub, ‘manner,’ I reckon they 
call it, that fell when the outfit was pullin’ their freight for Canaan.” 

“You'll never git foundered on no angel grub,” drawled “ Hot” 
Main, poising a knife laden with mashed potatoes in the air. 

“Don’t make no difference to me whar’ I go when I gits over the 
‘ Divide,’ ” replied “ Two-Dog” in a tone of bravado, “ but I’ll take the 
best-travelled trail.” 
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“* Hot, mind dem flies in de milk,” called the squaw from the 
kitchen door. With one skilful swipe of his long forefinger “ Hot” 
removed the flies that had fallen in the pitcher and threw them viciously 
on the floor. 

“ Flies ain’t so bad as they was,” observed “ Doc,” fanning his face 
with his fork to.disturb the swarm that buzzed around his head. 

“Gosh! the chickens is walkin’ in yer bread-pan,” said the stage- 
driver, who, sitting at the end of the table, could see around the land- 
lady’s curves to the back of the stove, where her bread had been set to 
raise. 

Mrs. “ Hot” made a savage lunge at a pullet, which, with a terrified 
squawk, escaped through the window. 

“Now look at dem tracks,” she said plaintively, exhibiting the 
dough. “ Hot, I’m goin’ to kill dem chickens, dey’s too much bodder.” 

“ New tenderfoot up in Swift Current,” announced “ Bacon-Rind- 
Dick,” as with a piece of bread he polished off his plate and care- 
fully crossed his knife and fork upon it, signifying thereby that the 
meal was over as far as he was concerned. Everybody looked up with 
interest. 

“ What does he aim to do?” inquired “ Doc.” 

“ Ain’t found yit; terrible clost-mouthed, high-collared dude,” re- 
plied “ Bacon-Rind.” 

“T’d like to git one of them Eastern tenderfeet up on the Swift 
Current Pass,” said the stage-driver with a sneer that brought the color 
to my face. The habitual slur of the average Westerner at Eastern 
people had gradually grown to be a sensitive point with me. 

“ Any particular reason for thinking that because a man wears a 
collar and washes behind his ears once in a while that he is lacking in 
physical courage?” I asked tartly. 

“Mebbv not,” again sneered Big Steve, “but I’ll bet an ox-team 
couldn’t git no tourist over that Pass.” 

“ What would you like to bet?” I asked, and I expect there was an 
angry sparkle in my eyes. Silence had fallen upon the table. 

“T’ll bet a hundred round of 30-30 rifle cartridges, and I’ll git no 
takers,” swaggered the stage-driver. 

“Oh, yes, you will,” I answered, and my lips came together as they 
sometimes have a trick of doing. “I'll take your wager.” 

“You!” exclaimed the stage-driver mockingly. 

“Don’t do nuthin’ like that,” expostulated “ Doc” Robinson. 

“No woman ever went over that Pass. You couldn’t do it,” said 
“ Two-Dog-Jack” in a startled voice. 

“Your opinion is premature,” I said defiantly as I rose from the 
table. “ You all hear, I have taken the wager. If I lose, I will pay my 
bet, but—I mean to win.” 
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“And if you do,” cried “Two-Dog” excitedly, “you'll git your 
ca’tridges or we'll take ’em out of his hide.” 

And this was the origin of the most exciting adventure I have ever 
had. The next morning I started for Swift Current, to hire a guide 
to show me the trail over the terrible Swift Current Pass. 


ITI. 


Two days later, having reached Swift Current, the mining camp 
which was my destination, I met no less a person than Old Man McNeil, 
famous throughout the mountains as a bear hunter and former Hudson 
Bay trapper. 

Our meeting was most informal. I was on my hands and knees 
drinking from a brook like a chicken when I was startled by a voice 
behind me saying, “ Yow’re gittin’ of your foretop wet.” Turning, I 
saw a white-haired, weather-beaten old man on horseback regarding me 
with an amused smile. I presumed that he meant my front hair, which, 
having slipped from its combs, floated on the water when I drank. 

I laughed, and so did he, and thus we became acquainted. I liked 
my new acquaintance. I liked his gentle manner, his quaint humor, 
and the kindness of his steady blue eyes as they looked down upon me. 
Having, by a few skilful questions, gratified his curiosity concerning 
me, he was picking up his reins to ride on when I asked impulsively,— 

“ Would you take me over the Swift Current Pass?” 

“Not on yer sweet life!” was his quick reply, his face showing 
amazement. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because,” with undeniable candor, “ it’s a h—Il of a trail and you 
couldn’t nowise make it.” 

“But I’m determined to go.” 

The old man looked sceptical. 

“ No woman ever went over that trail,” he said. “ It’s the roughest 
in this country. A man or a horse loses his footin’ on that Pass and 
it’s all day with him. Nothing to ketch to. It’s down, down fer more’n 
a thousand feet. Carcasses of three pack-horses that went over this 
spring lyin’ down there with the buzzards roostin’ on ’em. Guess you’d 
be a good pickin’ fer a buzzard.” ‘This last remark being plainly in- 
tended as a compliment. 

“ Now, listen,” I said determinedly; “I’m bound to go. I will go. 
If you won’t take me, someone else will, and I mean to win my bet from 
Big Steve.” 

“ What’s that?” He was at once all interest, so I told him of the 
wager. When I had finished he said with deliberation: 

“TI seems to feel that it air a duty I owes to the camp to git them 
ca’tridges out’n the meanest skunk that ever drawed breath in the 
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Strip. George Milan, that’s my pardner, will say I’m plumb locoed, 
but if you are willin’ to take yer chances and kin keep a stiff upper lip, 
Ill try and pack you over the Pass.” 

“Take me and see,” I exclaimed joyously, relieved to have obtained 
such a guide. 

It was agreed that the next day should be spent in . getting the pack 
outfit ready, and that we should start at sunrise of the second day. 

The news soon spread through the camp that the “ new girl” was 
going over the Swift Current Pass, and I became the object of a curi- 
osity even greater than before. Divers prominent citizens of the camp 
found they had business which necessitated a call at the log cabin 
where I was staying with a motherly, kind-hearted Scotch woman. 
French Pete came to borrow baking-powder. Percy De Wolf, a notorious 
horse-thief, borrowed nails. “ Dad” Walker-brought some brook trout 
for our supper, and Bill Jeffries, proprietor of the leading saloon, found 
he needed suspender buttons. What most impressed me was the gravity 
of these men when they said simply, “It’s a rough trail.” They were 
all men who had faced many hardships and dangers, they were of few 
words, and I knew that the acknowledgment that it was “ rough” meant 
the limit. 

The night before our start I lay for hours staring into the darkness, 
and the thoughts of what the morrow had in store for me almost set 
my teeth chattering. Great heights have a terror for me. I slept at 
last, and awakened only when the Scotchwoman had served breakfast. 
We ate in silence, and then, dressed in thick-soled boots, flannel blouse, 
and ankle-length divided skirt, I was ready to start. 

“You will reach the summit all right, I know,” said the woman 
gravely, “ but 0 in case—in case you don’t you had better leave an 
address with me.” So with a hand that shook in spite of me, I —_— 
an address for her and said good-by. 

Old Man McNeil was putting the finishing touches on a “ poner 
hitch” when I emerged from the pine-trees which surrounded his cabin. 
He looked surprised and pleased to see me on time. 

“ George Milan said I’d haf to set around and wait an hour or so— 
that is, if you didn’t back out altogether,” said the old man as he led 
my long-legged horse to a stump for me to get on. “ How’s yer courage 
holdin’ out ?” 

“ Never better,” and I forced a wan smile. 

“ Folly the trail thar’ and I’ll come behind with the pack-horse.” 

As we moved away I saw the disdainful face of George Milan peering 
from behind a tree. 

I had five miles in which to shiver and shake before reaching the 
foot of the mountain. Being prone to underestimate rather than over- 
estimate dangers, the feeling of dread which possessed me was most 
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unusual. Each time that I looked back I noticed that Old Man McNeil 
was watching me closely. The trail, winding in and out among the trees 
and through the underbrush, was narrow, and many times only the 
intelligence of Molly, the pack-horse, and the excellence of the “ dia- 
mond hitch” kept out outfit from being scraped off. 

Once when I spurred my stubborn horse till he jumped a fallen 
log that lay across the trail Old Man McNeil called out encouragingly. 
“You'll do.” But this comforted me little, for though it might prove 
to him I could ride a horse, it did not prove to me that I should not 
lose my head on the mountain pass. We came to an open space after 
two-hours’ riding and, reining in his horse, my guide said, as he 
pointed upward, “ Thar’s yer trail.” 

“What!” I exclaimed in horror. 

“ That’s it,” he replied grimly. 

After a third of the way up, the mountain looked almost perpen- 
dicular. One could scarcely believe a mountain sheep could find footing, 
much less a clumsy horse and:human beings. 

“Want to go back?” he asked. 

“No,” I said desperately. 

While we were talking a man appeared in the trail ahead of us, 
and a look of relief came into Old Man McNeil’s face as he recognized 


him. “ Frank, I wish you’d give us a lift up to the summit,” and the 
old man’s voice was almost pleading. I heard him say in an undertone, 


“T’m plumb skeered somethin’ 71] happen.” 


“ Frank” cheerfully turned and retraced his steps. 

When we reached the base of the mountain “Old Man McNeil” 
went ahead, Frank led the pack-horse, and I was to lead “ Bill.” 

“ Ride as long as you kin,” said Frank, “ fer though it’s only a mile 
or a little over to the top, thar’s a rise of fifteen hundred feet, and 
you'll be played out when you gits thar. If yer horse slips, let him go. 
Don’t try to hang to the bridle.” 

When we began to climb I rode but a little way, for the ascent at 
once grew so steep that my horse stood with heaving sides and legs 
trembling under him. I had not the heart to ride farther. With my 
arms slipped through the reins, I pulled myself up by the scrub bushes 
on either side of the trail. These bushes gave me a feeling of security. 
But they grew fewer, till soon I could clutch only at clumps of bunch 
grass and stray roots. When even these were not there to help me, I 
knew the real danger and test of my courage had come. I determined, 
no matter what happened, I should not whimper, and if my foolhardy 
adventure were to be my last, they should never know the fear that was 
in my heart. Therefore, when they called down every moment or so, 
“ How goes it?” I cried back: “ All right. I’m coming.” 

The ascent kept growing steeper, and finally I could no longer stand, 
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but literally crawled on my hands and knees. There were rocks like 
high steps, where the horse had to rise on his hind feet and jump in 
order to get on top of them. 

As he scrambled and snorted, eager to catch the other horses, the 
danger of being stepped on added to my difficulties. I could not stay 
far enough ahead to keep the length of the rein between us. When 
exhausted, I was obliged to turn cautiously, dig my heels in the trail, 
and hold to the bit with both hands to keep him from crowding past 
me. The trail wound until we were on the edge of a precipice and I 
could lead him no longer. When we lost sight of the other horses he 
became unmanageable. I could have killed him, I was so angry, but 
there was nothing to do but turn him loose and let him take his chances. 
I crawled to his side next the mountain, quickly slipped off his bridle 
and hung it on the pommel, knowing that a horse keeps his feet better 
with a free head. As he lunged forward in his frantic haste, I fully 
expected to see him catch the stirrup or bridle straps on a projecting rock 
and go over the edge. 

The windings of the trail, which led wherever there was a shelf 
of rock on which to find a foothold, had taken the rest above me, and 
the scrambling of the horses sent down showers of dirt and pebbles. 
If the horse farthest up had lost his footing, he would have knocked 
the rest of us off the mountain like so many tenpins. I happened to 
look up when my horse first noticed his surroundings. His thoughts 
were as plainly read by his expression as those of a human being. He 
stopped for a moment, boldly outlined. He looked at the jagged peaks 
of neighboring mountains with which he was almost on a level; at the 
valley so far below that it looked purple and blurred; at the stream 
of water falling some four hundred feet over a wall of rock. He looked 
at the abyss which lay beneath him, and he threw up his head with 
quivering nostrils and eyes that bulged, astonishment and fear in his 
face and attitude. Then he began to climb madly, and I thought each 
leap that he gave in his blind fright would be his last. 

The trail was like the cornice-of a house. It was only a few inches 
wide, perhaps eight or ten, and slanting. Though I hugged the moun- 
tain side, my range of vision took in the horrible depths below. Ever 
and anon the voice of my guide came down to me, “ How goes it?” and 
always my reply went up, “ All right, I’m coming.” At last the trail 
turned from the edge of the precipice and went straight up to the 
narrow peak we were trying to reach. In some way I got off the trail 
on to the game trail, made by the pointed hoofs of the mountain goat 
and sheep. The right trail was faint at best, and I crawled some ten 
feet from it before I noticed my mistake. I dared not go straight 
across, but I thought I could reach it again by going obliquely. Above 
me I could see, or thought I could, enough rocks for hand and foot- 
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holds until I should get into the trail once more. I was crawling over 
shale which looked like jagged pieces of slate, and each time I moved 
I sent a sheet of it rattling down the mountain. - 

Inch by inch I was climbing now, reaching here for a rock upon 
which to put my hand, there for one upon which to rest my foot. 
Sometimes the rocks were loose and pulled out with a touch; again 
they held. It was like climbing the side of a steep slate roof. Between 
my set teeth I was muttering, “ Steady now, keep cool. You must go 
on. You must, you must.” And then terror would conquer for a 
moment and I would cry, “ Oh, this is horrible! How can I go on?” 

I had miscalculated the distance between the rocks that seemingly 
would hold. They were much farther apart than they looked from be- 
low. Finally the tiny rocks upon which my feet rested gave way, and 
those to which I clung, not firm enough to stand the strain, gave way 
also, and I began to slip, slip down the side. Desperately I reached 
right and left, clutching at anything, everything. All gave way. 

“Tt is the end,” I whispered hoarsely. “Should I scream?” “ No,” 
Reason answered, “ it is too late.” 

- A sickening sensation came over me. Still sliding, still reaching 
frantically for something that would hold, a thousand thoughts flashed 
through my mind. I thought of the pack-horses far down below and 
of what they had told me of the one which flew to pieces as he bounded 
from rock to rock. I thought of the bamboo fishing-rod I had borrowed 
in the East, and which only myself knew where to return. I pitied 
myself that life was ending so soon. I thought it strange that even 
at such a time the habit of analyzing my sensations should: assert 
itself. 

My hands were cut and bleeding from digging them in the shale 
__ trying to stop myself. I grew nauseated. I felt a weakness coming 
over me. As I slipped faster and faster, an impulse seized me to throw 
up my hands and fall backward. It was as if some great force were 
pulling at my shoulders to drag me over. I wished that I might faint 
and end the agony. I could hold up my head no longer. As I slid, the 
rocks cut my cheek cruelly. When I was so near the edge that hope 
seemed gone, one foot struck a rock which held my weight. At the 
same time I heard my guide’s voice calling, “ Are you coming?” 

“No, no,” I cried out. The cry was too weak to be heard. I tried 
again, but knew they could not hear me. Oh, if they would only come 
before the rock gave way. There was a wait that seemed endless, and 
I scarcely breathed, lest the jar dislodge my foothold. Then I heard 
Old Man MeNeil call down: “ My God! Frank, run! run! Turn the 
horses loose and run.” 

I heard them coming, and I fell to shaking so, as I laid hugging 
the side like a great star-fish, that I made the shale rattle. With their 
faces grown white, they reached me almost at the same time. 
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Old Man McNeil stood with one foot in the trail reaching out a hand 
to Frank, who walked cautiously towards me digging his spiked shoes in 
at every step until he could touch my extended hand. Thus we formed 
a chain, and they pulled me back into the trail, for I could not stand. 

“T’m awfully sorry to have been so much trouble,” I said humbly. 

“ There ain’t no call to apologize,” replied Old Man McNeil grimly. 

“Tt war a close squeak,” was Frank’s laconic comment. It was 
only when we reached the summit and I saw Old Man McNeil’s face 
relax and the look of relief which came over it that I realized what an 
anxious time it had been for him also. 

“There ain’t no yeller streak up your back,” was the ambiguous 
compliment paid me by Old Man McNeil and the only one, though I 
learned afterwards that the story of our climb was the choicest tale in — 
his repertoire, and the one he related oftenest, to the great disgust of 
George Milan. : 

Big Steve at first refused to believe that I had won. But when 
convinced, he paid his wager, and Old Man McNeil and I, who became 
the best of friends, had the pleasure of shooting his cartridges away at 
a band of mountain goats. 

| $ 


DISTANCE 
BY LOUISE DRISCOLL 
T is not miles that lie between us, sweet, 
Miles may be traversed soon by willing feet. 


Nor is it time that keeps me far from you, 
Love mocks at time with hours forever new. 


Nay, though I came and stood now at your side, 
The miles would lie between and time divide. 


Ts it not strange that I, who love you so, 
Watch not your coming, heed not when you go? 


I, who would keep you close with tenderest care, 
Comfort when weary, know not how you fare. 


It is not miles that lie between us, sweet, | 
Miles may be traversed soon by willing feet. 


Nay, though I came and stood now at your side, 
The miles would lie between and time divide. 
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I. 
AT THE TOP OF THE HILL. 


HERE wasn’t a harder body of fighters in the army of the 
T United States than “ Kirke’s Lambs.” The only resemblance 
between this modern regiment and the famous body of horse 
which divided dishonors with Jeffreys after Sedgemoor, nearly two hun- 
dred years before, was in the name of their commanders, for they were 
held under too iron a rule to degenerate into brutal and ferocious 
excesses. Besides, Kirke and the generals he served under always gave 
that body of hard riders plenty to do, so that they found an easy vent 
' for their superfluous energies in legitimate fighting—if any can be 
so called. 

Kirke had grown up with the regiment from a subaltern to the 
colonel. Drafts had restored its depleted members from time to time, 
but the Civil War in the spring of 1865 was about over, and it was 
not considered necessary to complete its quota by an infusion of new 
blood then. There was but a handful of them left, therefore. The 
others—well, they said the bodies of “ Kirke’s Lambs” blazed a pathway 
from the Mississippi to the sea. 

Kirke was an iron man everywhere and in everything,—in his 
business, in his regiment, and in his family, which now consisted of 
a solitary woman. The single child which had blessed the union 
had died before the war. The woman had been left alone for over 
four years. Kirke had never left the front and what he conceived to 
be his duty. He was a reticent, self-contained, undemonstrative man, 
whose affection made no show on the surface, though the current of 
it ran very still and deep. He actually idolized the woman who bore 
his name and had borne his son. On the death of that son he had 
made no great display of grief, though it cut him deeply to the heart; 
and in general he gave little outward evidence of any strong affection 
to the poor, weak wife left so much alone and pining, like every woman 
in a like case. 


She was a nervous, high-strung little body, utterly unable to see 
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beneath the outward show; not strong enough to fathom Kirke’s depths, 
—her heart was too light a plummet,—and it was a wonder to Jack 
Broadhead, who was Kirke’s dearest friend and the second in command 
of the “ Lambs,” how she ever inspired the devotion that he, with better 
insight, divined that Kirke cherished for her. 

Well, what was left of the regiment was out scouting. It had 
been ordered to clear up the remains of a Carolina brigade of Con- 
federates which had been making.things pleasant for the left flank of 
Sherman’s army all the way to the sea and afterwards. One morning 
in February a party of some two hundred and fifty troopers, all that 
was left of the “Lambs,” galloped over a rough road up a narrow 
valley towards the base of a buttress-like, tree-clad hill, upon the top 
of which lay ensconced the remains of that brigade. 

They called it a brigade in the Confederate army, but it was really 
no more of a brigade than were some of Washington’s during the Revo- 
lution: it was a handful of perhaps one hundred and fifty desperate, 
half-starved, ragged men, whose rifles and the bronzed, tense look of 
the hunted veteran at bay alone proclaimed them soldiers. They lay 
snug behind a hastily improvised breastwork on the crest of the hill. 
And they had retreated just as far as they intended to go. This was 
the limit. 

Above them from an impromptu tree-trunk staff flapped and flut- 
tered a ragged and tattered Confederate flag—their last. They might 
have retreated farther, but to have gone northward would have thrown 
them into the arms of a division ranging the country, which would mean 
their annihilation, or, if they scattered, their disintegration. Kirke 
had been pursuing them for a day or two. They knew his detachment, 
and in a spirit of reckless pugnacity they determined to have one good, 
square, stand-up fight before they quit the game, which everybody now 
knew was a losing one from the Confederate stand-point, with the 
inevitable end in plain sight. They had fought together during four 
years; they would fight together once more, let the end be what it 
would. A dangerous crowd to tackle. 

With a skill which should have been manipulating an army, Hoyle, 
the Brigadier-General in command of the remains, had disposed his 
men so that there was only one practicable way to attack them, and 
that was straight up the mountain. ‘Their flanks were protected by 
ravines, and their rear could not be come at save by a detour of many 
miles over the mountains. 

Kirke, halting his men at the foot of the hill, ew the situation 
as soon as he saw it. Could they take the hill by a direct front attack 
in the face of such a body of men, desperate old soldiers, who could 
shoot as straight and as fast as the remnants of that brigade could? 
Yet what else was there to do? He could not retire; he had becn 
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directed to put that brigade out of action, capture, or destroy it. He 
could not besiege it and starve it out. It was a problem. 

While he was hesitating, Jack Broadhead, who had been left behind 
at head-quarters for a day, came galloping up with a few troopers as 
his escort. His quick, soldierly eye took in the desperate situation. 
After the necessary salutes had been exchanged a little conversation 
took place. 

“That is a strong position, Bob.” 

“Tt is that,. Jack.” 

“That fellow is a soldier, every inch of him.” 

“ We knew that before.” 

“Yes. Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

“T hardly know. Think we can take it?” 

“ Well, I don’t know. Looks dubious. But we’ve got a crowd here 
that will storm hell itself if somebody leads, you know.” 

“T’ll lead, but this is worse than hell.” 

“Oh, by the way,” Broadhead burst out, as a flash of recollection 
came to him, “I have a letter for you. It came just as I was leaving 
head-quarters.” 

‘He fumbled in the breast of his jacket, and as Kirke stretched 
out his hand indifferently he gave him the letter. The man’s face 
changed slightly. A look of softness mitigated the iron aspect of his 
visage. 

‘ Ah,” he said in a rarely communicative moment, “ from my wife.” 

He tore it open. A glance put him in possession of its contents. 
Again his face changed. It was hard and grim at best, but never, 
thought Broadhead, as he idly watched him, had he exhibited a grimmer 
and harder look than at this moment. And there was a gleam almost 
of agony in. the man’s eyes. His lips trembled—and for Kirke’s lips 
to tremble was a thing unheard of! Broadhead saw him clench his 
teeth together and by a mighty effort regain his self-control. During 
the struggle he had crushed the letter in his hand. 

After a minute he unclosed his fingers, smoothed out the paper, 
took out his pencil, and wrote a brief endorsement upon the bottom 
of it, signed his name, folded it up, and thrust it in the pocket of his 
coat. 

“If anything happens to me, Broadhead,”’—and there was a harsher 
’ ring than usual in his voice,—“ this letter is to go back—to—to—my— 
the writer.” 

“Very good,” said Broadhead, who knew his superior too well to 
question him as to what had occurred. “I take it that you have decided 
to attack ?” 

“Yes. Men,” said Kirke, wheeling his horse and facing the iron 
veterans who had come to love him as few soldiers were ever loved by 
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their men, “ there is that rebel brigade on the top of that hill—what’s 
left of them. You know what they are. We have tested their mettle 
in a dozen fights. Now we have to wipe them out. It is probable that 
a large part of us will be wiped out in the process, but that’s no matter. 
Dismount and tie the horses. We want every man in action. Leave 
your sabres. We'll depend upon carbines and revolvers. We'll go up 
and pull that flag off that hill. The trees will cover us till we get near 
the crest. Halt there, form UP, and make a rush for it. Save your 
fire until you get to the top.” 

The cheer that came in response was more like the ane of an angry 
animal. ‘The men instantly followed the example of their leader and 
dismounted. Their horses were tied to the trees and saplings in the 
valley, and the men, circling the hill in a long line with Kirke in the 
centre and well in the lead, followed by Broadhead a short distance 
after, began to move up the slope through the trees. 

It was as still as death at the top. There was no sign of life there 
save the flag which rippled and fluttered gayly in the breeze. It was 
a bright, sunny morning. The cool touch of spring in the air made 
life sweet to all that possessed it. In the grim silence the men clam- 
bered up the steep slope and slowly neared the crest. Suddenly there 
was a puff of white smoke from the little log breastwork on the top. 
A moment later the crack of a rifle rolled down the hill, and the man 
nearest Kirke fell on the slope, rolled against a tree, and lay still. He 
had rashly exposed himself, and he was gone. They were good shots, 
those Johnnies. 

The men as they advanced sought instinetively such cover as they 
could find, advancing cautiously but rapidly from tree to tree. Every 
once in a while, however, one of them would expose himself in the open, 
and the exposure was always followed by a shot which more than once 
caught its mark. The crest was bare of trees, and the command arrived 
at the edge of the clearing with some loss, and carefully concentrated, 
hesitating a moment before breaking out into the open and rushing 
the hill. 

“ Now, men,” said Kirke, “ you see what we have to do. ‘The quicker ; 
we do it, the better for us. Give me that flag,” he added, turning to 
the color-bearer. “ Gibson,”—to his bugler,—“ stand by to sound the 
charge when I give the signal.” 

There was nothing dramatic about Kirke, it was all a matter of 
pure business with him, but the men thought they had never seen so 
splendid a figure as he presented when he tore off his cap, jerked his 
revolver from his belt, seized the flag with his left hand, and stepped 
out in the open. 

He nodded his head to the alert Gibson, and the shrill notes of the 
charge echoed through the hills. Ere it had died away the men heard 
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their Colonel say, “Come on!” It was always Kirke’s way to say 
“Come” rather than “Go.” ° . 

With a mighty roar they sprang from the shelter of the trees and 
dashed for the ridge. A terrific volley greeted them. With a crash 
like thunder, which echoed and reéchoed through the hills, the Con- 
federate fire was poured upon them. Had it not been that most of the 
men, firing down the hill, overshot the mark the “ Lambs” would have 
been blown into eternity. As it was, many of them fell, but the rest 
plunged dauntlessly into the smoke through which the red of the flag 
could dimly be discerned waving in the advance. 

Again the rifles of the brigade cracked out, and this time sent their 
messengers of death crashing full into the bosom of Kirke’s men. This 
time the carnage was terrible; there were many dead, but the blood 
of the living was up: they would have charged a moving express train. 
They tore recklessly through the smoke towards the top, following the 
flag. 

Before the rifles could be reloaded the “ Lambs” were at the breast- 
work, Kirke still in the lead. To leap the log walls was the work of a 
moment. The brigade was ready for them. But now the carbines 
cracked again and again; there was a grim, ghastly, awful struggle on 
the top of that hill around the base of that flagstaffi—then silence. 

When it stopped the few “ Lambs” who were left leaned panting 
on their carbines, blood dripping from the gun-stocks, surveying the 
tangled mass of dead and dying. The brigade had been annihilated. 

Broadhead sprang to the staff to haul down the flag. He was non- 
plussed to find that there were no halliards, and that someone had 
evidently climbed a tree, which had been denuded of its limbs for the 
purpose, and nailed the flag there. He turned to look for Kirke, when, 
in the smoke that yet covered the field, he distinctly saw the man lift 
his revolver, pull its trigger, and blow out his brains. 

In the confusion that prevailed after the little battle, fortunately, 
no one noticed the action but himself. He was utterly at a loss to 
fathom the meaning of the suicide, but he quickly resolved that no one 
else should know of it. 

They buried the brigade with the dead “ Lambs” around the foot 
of the staff, and Broadhead left the flag flying above them. He might 
have chopped down the tree and taken it, but it seemed fitting that 
the men who had defended it should have that last honor. The wind 
would whip it out in a day or two at best. Taking their wounded, they 
retraced their steps as they could, the surviving men thinking that 
Kirke had been killed in the action, an opinion which Broadhead’s re- 
port carefully fostered. Broadhead carefully preserved Kirke’s revolver, 
which he took from his dead hand, the letter, which he found in his 
_ breast pocket, his watch and sword, and a lock of his black, curly hair. 
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_ IT 
IN THE ROOM IN THE NIGHT. 


WHEN the war was over, and they were mustered out soon after- 
wards, Broadhead hastened to Philadelphia and drove immediately to 
Kirke’s house. It was empty. There was no sign of life about it. As 
he stopped on the doorstep in the late afternoon, wondering vaguely 
what had happened and what he should do next, the door of the 
adjoining house opened and a woman came out, of whom he made 
inquiry for Mrs. Kirke. 

“Mrs. Kirke!” said the woman in surprise. “ And who may you 
be, may I ask?” 

“T am—I was—Colonel Kirke’s dearest friend.” 

“Ts Colonel Kirke dead ?” 

{4 Yes.” 

“And a good thing too,” said the woman. 

“ Madam,” cried Broadhead indignantly, “do you realize what you 
say ?” 

“Certainly I do. Don’t you know about Mrs. Kirke?” 

“No. Is she dead?” 

“It would be better if she were,” she answered. “She ran away 
two months ago with a man named Allen, and after she left she sent 
me a letter enclosing the key of her house and requesting that I give 
it to Colonel Kirke when he returned from the war. So long as he 
is gone, I guess you might as well have it. Wait, I’ll fetch it.” 

The woman turned back into the house as she spoke. This, thought 
Broadhead sadly, was the explanation of it all. That letter. He had 
never examined it. He had held it sacred, but now he felt that he 
must read it. It might give him some clew as to the whereabouts of 
the woman. Yet he hesitated. 

When the woman gave him the key he entered the lonely house. 
He went upstairs and sat down in Kirke’s study, and there he read the 
letter. It was the letter of a weak, hysterical woman, reproaching her 
husband for his lack of love, his seeming neglect, for her loneliness, 
and ended by saying that she had gone off with a man who loved her, 
and that he should never see her again. And Kirke’s endorsement was 
as brief and as terse as the man’s character. 

“T have been to blame,” he had written. “I did love you. I do. 
God only knows how much. I hope you may be happy. We are about 
to attack a strong position. I feel sure that after it is over I shall 
trouble you no more. You can marry the man—damn him !—and be 
happy.” 

How characteristic that was, thought Jack Broadhead as he read,— 
that last touch! He cursed the man yet spared the woman. For a long . 
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time Broadhead sat there in that house, thinking, thinking, thinking. 
He wondered if he were the only mourner for poor Kirke. The twilight 
and then the darkness came stealing over the town, and still he sat there. 
By and by he heard a step—a hesitant, faltering step—in the hallway. 
He remembered now that he had left the door open. He sat still and 
listened. The step mounted the stairs. It came along the short hall 
and stopped at the entrance of the library. He sat by the open window. 
The wandering figure was that of a woman. She saw in the darkness 
against the light from the street lamp outside the soldier. 

“Robert! Robert!” she cried. “You have come back! Thank 
God !” 

Broadhead rose to his feet. 

“No,” he said quietly, “it is not Colonel Kirke.” 

“Mr. Broadhead!” exclaimed the woman. 

“ Yes, Mrs.—Mrs.—er—Allen, is it not?” 

“No, no!” she shrieked, shrinking back. “ My—my husband ?” 

“Do you mean Colonel Kirke?” 

“Yes. I have no other.” 

* And Allen?” 

“ He has cast me off, turned me away.” 

“ Haven’t you heard ?” 

“T have heard nothing. I have been blind—in hell—since——” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“ But Robert ?” 

“ He is dead.” 

The woman sank into a chair, shuddering. 

“When? How? Did he get my letter?” 

“Yes. He was killed at the capture of a little hill in North Caro- 
lina on the day he received your letter. Here it is.” 

“Did he say anything before——” 

“There is a message written in it.” 

“ Give it me.” 

Striking a light at the gas-bracket, Broadhead handed her the letter. 
She read it through dry-eyed while he watched her. She had been 1 
pretty, sweet, dainty, attractive-looking little woman, now she was a 
haggard, broken wreck. 

“ And he was killed by the enemy?” she asked at last. 

“ Madam,” said Broadhead sternly, “ you shall hear the truth. He 
shot himself on the top of the hill the day of the battle with this 
revolver,” laying the weapon on the table. “ Here is his sword, and 
his watch, and a lock of his hair. I suppose you don’t care for them.” 

“T care for everything that belonged to him more than for Heaven 
itself.” 

“You are free now,” said Broadhead; “ you can marry your—your 
—friend.” 
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“Never! He has driven me away, cast me off, and I hate him! I 
hated him from the very moment—I shall be free, anyway. He said 
nothing before he died ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

* And this is all you can tell me?” 

“ All.” 

“Will you leave me now?” 

“ What, alone in this empty house?” 

“It’s my house, isn’t it? I am still Mrs. Kirke, am I not?” 

“Yes, of course, but—I——” 

“Will you go, please? You have discharged your’errand. You 
have told me the dreadful truth. For God’s sake, leave me!” 

“May I not do something——” 

“ Nothing—nothing. You may come back to-morrow morning and 
advise me what to do, if you will. I am alone now, you see.” 

Broadhead stood uncertainly before her. 

“Go, go!” she pleaded. “ Don’t you see that I wish to be alone 
for a little? You have been very good to me. I thank you.” 

She hesitatingly put out her hand to him. 

“Won’t you shake hands with me?” she pleaded. “I did very 
wrong. I fell very low. But I am very sorry.” 

Upon an impulse for which he rejoiced ever after, Broadhead clasped 
the thin, tiny hand in his own, held it a moment, bent low over it, and, 
with old-fashioned gallantry, kissed it—that soiled, wasted hand! 

“TI forgive you,” he said, and the voice of the dead seemed to speak 
to the woman through his lips. 

He turned and left her alone,—alone in the darkness, alone with 
her memories, alone with her sorrow, alone with her repentance—alone 

‘with the weapon. 

She lifted the heavy revolver with trembling hand. There was a 
single cartridge left in the chamber. 

The next morning in great anxiety Broadhead came back to the 
house. He found the woman sitting quite white and still where he had 
left her, and the revolver was empty ! 


$ 
ENOUGH 


BY W. PFLUEGER 


HAVE had enough of women, and had enough of love, 
| But the land waits and the sea waits, and the open sky above. 
Give me a long white road and the gray white path of the sea, 
And the wind’s will, and the bird’s will, and the heartache still in me. 








TWO CALLS 
By Sara Cone Bryant 


* 


I, 
THE CALL OF THE WRONG RIGHT MAN. 


E was to sail for Paris the next morning, to be gone a year or 

H two, and he had come to take the last of several farewells of 

the girl he had known best at college. She came into the 

lamplit parlor with a warm glow on either cheek and hand outstretched. 

“T’m so glad you came out,”. she said, answering the pressure of his 

fingers with a frank little “wy ; “I was almost afraid you couldn’t, 
with so many last eenee to do.” 

“ Well, you see,” loosing her hand slowly, “ you were the last.’ 

“That means, I’m the—oh, how conceited of me!” 

“No, exactly. It means you were the best.” 

“Nice boy! But I sha’n’t count it. Sit down here by me—yes, 
here—and tell me what you have finally decided about living with 
Professor Dumont’s friends.” 

“Oh, that; I hardly know yet, Mary. Stanwood thinks now that he 
will get around to Paris by midwinter, and he wants me to come in 
with him.” 

“Yes? So you don’t want to make hard-and-fast arrangements, 
of course. You'll like being with Mr. Stanwood, won’t you? Only 
think of the jolly times you'll have!” 

“TI suppose so”—absently—“ oh, yes, of course; but the fact is, 
Mary, it doesn’t look as jolly to me as it did a year ago. You see, I 
was a perfect kid, then—— 

“T-remember,” mischievously. 

“ And everything suited me perfectly; but now f 

“But what, now? You don’t mean you are losing your teil 
Morris? I shall be absolutely disgusted with you if you dare to hint 
such a thing! Remember what all those artists told you; there isn’t 
the least doubt about your gift; and you must not doubt it, not for 
an instant.” 

“That’s all right, Mary, I didn’t mean that. I meant something 
quite different. But I guess you’d be disgusted with me just the same; 


never mind it; let me show you——” 
200 
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“No, tell me! What did you mean? I want to know. Of course 
I wouldn’t be disgusted.” 

“T brought out my——” 

* Aren’t you going to tell wen I didn’t think you would distrust 
my sympathy, after all these ages.” 

“T don’t, Mary. It’s one of the things I hold to. But—I—this 
time I don’t want it; that’s the iygeaens ad 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon—— 

‘Please don’t! And don’t look like that. Can’t you do a little 
trusting, yourself, about now ?” 

“ Why, yes, I will, only——” 

“ Only I was a blundering idiot, that’s all. But don’t be cross with 
me to-night.” 

“ Our last night for ever so long. I should say not. Why, Morris, 
do you know, ‘we’ve never quarrelled once this whole last year?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“It must be because you are such a lamb! I couldn’t have made 
such a record with one of my born brothers, and you’re only an adopted 
one, after all.” 

“ Adopted—let me see—the last day of October, wasn’t it, a year and 
a half ago?” 

“ How do you remember? I’m not sure.” 

“ Aren’t you? It was the day we went chestnutting in the Fells, 
and it blew so up on the ridges. Don’t you remember, your hat blew 
off, and we chased it half a mile down hill? The wind made little | 
curls all over your forehead, and you said it got in your eyes, and I 
had to tie your hat on for you.” 

“Oh, my ‘Tam’! Was that the day? What a good time we had,— 
what good times we have always had, when you think of it?—and now 
you won’t be here for any of them. It won’t be the same thing at all!” 

“ Shall you miss me, little sister?” 

“T shall that! Nothing but a lingering sense of the proprieties 
keeps me from falling on your neck and imploring you to stay.” 

“ By Jove, Mary, I wish you would! Do you know, I rather think 
it would ‘ fill a long-felt want’ if you would pursue that line of con- 
duct. You couldn’t try it,—just as an experiment,—could you?” 

“T’m afraid I really couldn’t. But it’s a great regret to me, Morris. 
Morris! stop—what—— Oh, that wasn’t nice of you—it wasn’t like 
you! I shall never dare to be nice and comfortable and silly with you 
again. Go right over there and sit on that chair.” 

“ Please, Mary.” 

“ Are you going?” 

“ Forgive, little sister. I’ll never do so any more. I promise. Are 
you really angry, dear?” 
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“'Yes—I don’t know—I’m surprised, and—and hurt; I thought 
you knew me better than to misunderstand my nonsense.” 

“T didn’t misunderstand.” 

“ You took advantage.” 

“T humbly ask your pardon. Please forgive me, Mary.” 

“Oh, of course I forgive you. But I don’t like to have to. And 
I insist on the chair—yes, positively.” 

“Ts this far enough?” 

“That will do. Now let’s forget it. I don’t know what has got 
into us to-night; I ought to have said ‘ unberufen’ when I boasted of 
our not quarrelling.” 

“ But we haven’t quarrelled; we’ve aaty been-reproved; and one of 
us feels like a small bad boy in disgrace.” 

“Then the small boy shouldn’t have been bad.” 

“Was he so very bad, Mary ?” 

“ Don’t you know he was? What does his conscience tell him ?” 

“ He hasn’t any, except what his sister kindly provides for him.” 

“ Now, Morris,” severely, “this is a very unpromising tone to take 
on the eve of departure for ‘furrin lands’! I shall expect to hear bad 
news from gay Paris if you go there without a conscience.” 

“ Ah, no, I don’t think you will expect that; I hope you won’t; 
you know better, don’t you?” 

“Oh, please! You didn’t think I was in earnest? I never expect 
anything but good of you, Morris, of course! It just goes without Bay- 
in g. 39 


“Thank you, little sister, it’s awfully good of you to say so.” 


“ Feel so, not ‘say so.’” 


“¢ Feel so,’ then. I wonder if you have the least idea how much it 
helps a fellow to—to have—that to live up to?” 

The girl looked up with a quick and shining parry in her eyes. 
“T think it helps us all, just the same way,” she said,—* people having 
faith in us, I mean. We just need to be believed in. And who should 
do it if the really truly friends didn’t,—the people who honestly care 
about us?” 

“Do you—you do care—a little—about me, don’t you, Mary ?” 

“Why, Morris! What a thing to ask, after all this time! Do you 
think I am such a deceitful person as that? Of course I care about you. 
I’m downright fond of you, indeed !” 

“A little fonder of me than any of the other fellows ?—than of 
Stanwood, for instance ?” 

“I never adopted any of the other fellows, did I, Morris?” 

“ Are you, Mary ?” 

‘© Am I what? I can’t follow your English; let’s get a less involved 

subject.” 
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“T asked you if you like me just a little better than you like Stan- 
wood ?” 

“Why, Mo—— What has got into you to-night? Are you trying 
to tease me,—or are you—I hope you aren’t so silly as to be jealous!” 

“Tam. I’m horribly, sickeningly jealous.” 

“Morris Daly! But no, I won’t scold, when it’s your last night; 
I should, though, if it weren’t. Listen to me: You have not the least 
reason, not the least in the world; there is no one—no one—I have 
ever known so well as you. You have seemed to me—really, without 
any joking—like one of my own brothers ever since we adopted each 
other. Why, I thought you knew. I thought you were as sure of my 
friendship as I was of yours. Haven’t you understood, after all?” 

“ Yes, I have understood perfectly.” 

“Then it’s only a mood, isn’t it? You don’t really feel like—like 
that? .Or did you think I would go about hunting for another—an- 
other—relative when you were gone ?” 

“No, I didn’t think that.” 

“As if I would! If you desert me, I’ll never have another. But 
you won't, will you?” 

“ Won’t. what ?” ; 

“Won't desert me—stop being my brother ?” 

“ Are they quite the same thing ?” 

“Yes, of course they are. What do you mean?” 

“Then it will do if I promise, won’t it? Ill never desert you, 
Mary.” 

“Good. Now just add a little codicil, that you will never be so 
silly again as to be jealous of your—of—of me, and we’ll shake hands 
on it.” 

- “How smooth your hand is, Mary! I never felt any other hand at 
all like yours—no, don’t take it away—just think of two whole years 
without being able to touch such a lovely, soft little hand!” 

“Oh flatterer! Do you—er—really think it’s nice, now?” 

“T think it’s the dearest, sweetest, prettiest, most adorable—— 

“Oh, goodness, Morris, hold on! Or, rather, don’t hold on; I wasn’t 
fishing for a whale. And I think you'd really better let my hand go, 
now.” 

“Mary! Have you absolutely no feeling? Here I am going away 
for two years, perhaps more, and because I “ pretend not to care 
you laugh at me. I tell you, it’s no joke to me.” 

” Morris”—indignantly—* it isn’t a joke to me either; you needn’t 
think it is.” 

“ It seems to be.” 

“ Nonsense! don’t you see that I can’t let you do—act—be—like 


this ?” 
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4 Mary——” 

“Hush! We’ve never done—any of those things. You have always 
been so nice and so trustable, I never thought I should have to—to— 
laugh at you. I am just as sorry you are going as I can be, but I 
can’t sit down and let you hold my hand and make sentimental speeches 
to me if I am. It is not like you, and it’s not like me, and that’s all 
there is about it.” 

“ It isn’t all, by a thousand miles. It hasn’t anything to do with the 
case. I wasn’t making sentimental speeches to you, I was simply telling 
the honest truth. I do think your hand is the dearest and prettiest 
hand in the whole world. And I don’t see why I shouldn’t say so!” 

“You may say so if you like, but I tell you frankly, Morris, you © 
are just spoiling my memories of you for the time to come. You have 
made me cross and miserable,—and—and everything !” 

“Tam sorry. Perhaps it would have been better if I hadn’t come 
to-night.” 

“ Perhaps it would—oh, no! I didn’t mean that; we didn’t either 
of us mean it,—something is wrong with the air, I guess, and it has 
got into our tempers. Morris, don’t mind a word I’ve said. I am 
terribly sorry to have you go,—and I know you aren’t sentimental. It 
is just that we have somehow got at cross purposes. It’s all right, isn’t 
it? We're friends again, aren’t we?” 

“Oh Mary,—for Heaven’s sake! I’d rather endure anything than 
hear your motherly tone. Your magnanimity is enough to freeze a 
fellow’s marrow.” 

“Well, really, Morris! I must say, I think you are just a little 
unreasonable to-night. When you find out what you do want me to 
do I will endeavor to entertain you more acceptably !” 

“ Mary, I—perhaps I am unreasonable—I—the fact is—I’m suffer- 
ing; I have—a headache; I’ll say good-night before I make any worse 
fool of myself. I——” 

“ Oh my dear boy! Why didn’t you tell me so before? To think of 
your coming way out here!—and I’ve chattered like a magpie ;—you 
poor, poor boy, to be scolded, and made misersble,—oh! sit down again, 
Morris, here,—take my hand! You are positively dizzy with pain. I'll 
get you mother’s——” 

“Mary, please come back. It’s all right. Just a bad pain—for a 
minute—and I must say ‘ good-night.? Give me your hand again, 
dear—little sister. You won’t quite forget me, will you, and you'll 
always believe in me?” 

“Never, and always, Morris.” 

“ Then—good-by, dear; are your eyes wet for me? I shall re- 


member that; good-by, Mary.” 
“Oh, but I can’t bear to have you go like this. Can’t you stay 
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and let me do something for your head? No? Then if you must, of 
course,—but I am afraid you will remember how horrid I’ve been, and 
go away thinking bad things of me?” 

“No, never. Let me go, little sister. I shall be all right to- 
morrow.” 

“Indeed, I hope so! And I hope you will have a beautiful trip. 
Good-by, Morris. I know you'll come back to us, famous—and happy. 
It is only ‘ Auf Wiedersehen,’ after all, you know. Good-by, good-by !” 

And she stood looking after him with dewy eyes and frankly wistful 
mouth till the door shut out his white young face. Then she went to 
the window and pushed up the shade to light his path between the 
trees. “ Dear Morris,” she murmured, “I’m so sorry I quarrelled with 
him, he is such a dear boy! I wonder—I hope—I hope I haven’t been 
making a mistake all this time; he seemed somehow—I almost thought 
to-night he—oh, foolish! Of course he doesn’t!” And with the shadow 
lingering but lightly on her face she turned down the lamp, -locked 
the door, and tiptoed up the stairs to her chamber. Fifteen minutes 
later she was kneeling, in straightly hanging virginal white, by her 
bedside, her hands folded under her dropped forehead just as her baby 
hands had been taught to do at her first prayer. And after the whis- 
pered ‘ Amen’ of her nightly petitions she added, lifting her face con- 


fidingly in the darkness, “and, dear Father, bless Morris—and keep 
him good—and—and don’t let him have a heartache for me! For 
Jesus’ sake.” 


II. 
THE CALL OF THE RIGHT WRONG MAN. 


Jack Stanwoop thought in his indolently analytical way that Mary 
looked a trifle pale and tired when she came into the room the evening 
he called to bid her “ good-by.” But as he shook hands he reflected 
that she was such a nice girl that a little color, more or less, really 
made no difference; and then too her eyes were brighter than ever. 

“So it is really to-morrow?” she said with an effect of cheerful 
interest as she sat down a little out of the lamp’s rays. 

“To-morrow, I believe; and we sail from New York at eight 
Tuesday morning. You will send me a steamer-letter, won’t you?” 

“Oh, don’t you think they are bores? You don’t want one really, . 
do you?” . oan 

“ Well, I like that! 'There’s a cordial spirit for you. Of course 
I want one—a fat one too. I have seven or eight promised, but the list 
is incomplete without yours.” 

“Ts it? Why? You know I am no literary genius.” 

“ Au contraire, Mademoiselle. Who had the cleverest pen in our 


class ?” 
© Someone out of it, I guess. However, I dare say every one counts 
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when you are a few days out. I will write you one, of course—if you 
care about it.” 

“Then that’s settled. Be sure you — it to-morrow, or I shall 
be cheated out of it after all.” 

“T will be sure.” 

“T heard from Daly this week.” 

“Oh, did you? He is well, I hope. And is he working hard? I 
haven’t heard for nearly two months.” 

“Old chap’s busy, probably; he never was much of a letter-writer. 
We are going to room together this fall.” 

“ That will be nice.” 

“Yes, won’t it? It’s mighty jolly having ‘ Mo’ over there. I expect 
we'll have no end of a picnic while I stay.” 

'Y-es—oh, yes, of course you will. That kind of happy-go-lucky, 
irresponsible living has such a fascination about it. I remember the 
studio quarter very well from our trip, two summers ago.” 

“Why, look here, I forgot you had been there. Then you can tell 
me about our place. Do you happen to know where it is?” 

“Yes. Have you your little Paris map here? So—see? Here is 
the wuating, off this little court near the square where the big Barrye 
lion is.” 

“Ts it a jolly old barracks? You don’t mind my making a —_— 
book of you, I hope?” 

“Oh, no. There couldn’t, of course, be anything else of so much 
interest to you just now,—your going is so near.” 

“ But does it bore you? I don’t want to make a nuisance of myself, 
you know.” ; 

“That’s an unkind cut. Have you forgotten how you helped me 
make out our itinerary before I went ?” 

So I did. You had one of those little satchel guides, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, the little red leather one. We took it up in the woods, I 
think, one afternoon.” . 

“Yes, I remember, we went down by the pool and sat under the. 
pines. We’ve had some great old walks up in those Fells, haven’t: we, 
Mary ?” 

“We certainly have. That was a lovely day”’—dreamily. “TI re- 
member so well how we—er—how fine it was, you know, so clear, and 
not too hot, and that.” 

“ Yes. “After all, there’s nothing like New England for woods! I 
have been in the Rockies and in Cuban jungles, but the woods here have 
a quality, an atmosphere, those great forests utterly lack.” 

“T wonder if it isn’t the atmosphere of intimacy? That has always 
seemed to me their peculiar charm.” 

“T believe that is it. Now, in the forests of Washington and Mon- 


tana——_” 
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* Yes, tell me about them ?” 

“A man is utterly alone with the vastness—he is confronted with 
the mighty indifference of its majesty. And then too you go into the 
‘bush’ with a spirit of conquest. You walk through our wood-paths 
because you are invited, and every bush and flower and bird greets 
you with open heart. But in the wilds out there,”—he paused with 
a glance of deprecatory question, but the girl’s intense, listening look 
urged him on,—“ there,—why, in those huge expanses of forest, where 
a path means the passage of innumerable wild beasts, and where the 
towering, ragged peaks hurl great stones, out of pure disdain, at the 
pigmy foot-hills beneath them, a man lives in awe. It makes you 
feel, with the great Hebrew philosopher, that the world hasn’t waited 
untold ages for your arrival to explain things. No,”’—reflectively— 
“there is none, absolutely none, of the eonfidential quality of our 
woodland in those places.” 

His companion let the held breath quiver outward softly. “ Ah,” 
she breathed, “I should like to feel that other once,—that solitude, 
and the grandeur of its strength and simplicity !” 

“Yes.” To the girl’s reading eyes a tingling spirituality overcrept 
the habitual indifferent nonchalance of the young man’s face, revealing 
the underlying power of the personality which from the first she had 
divined as he added, very simply, “ It is the holiest feeling I know.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The man, unconsciously soothed and 
stimulated by the perfection of the girl’s unrecognized sympathy, passed 
again in memory into the atmosphere of mountain adventure and wild 
freedom; the girl, her whole consciousness filled with an aching pro- 
test against his unrecognition, cried dumbly, “Oh, I could give you 
so much, Keep you so true to those heights, if you would only let me! 
Why can’t you see?” And for fear the cry should come to voice she 
laughed, with a jarring lightness which hurt her own ear. 

“Tt’s a far cry from the Rockies to the Latin Quarter,” she said. 
“ But you will like that too when you get into it.” 

The man came all the way back in an instant. “Surely,” he an- 
swered, smiling, “a little of everything makes up the world.” 

“ And you don’t care for more than a little of anything, do you?” 

“You might say, ‘care more than a little for anything,’ and hit 
it nearer.” 

“Yes, that is what you imagine of yourself, I know.” 

“What do you mean by that, Mary ?” 

“T mean that is your mental picture of yourself. But you know the 
old saying about ‘ John’s John’?” 

“ Well”—laughing—“ isn’t it correct? What's your John,—does 


he differ very much from mine?” 
The girls eyelids flickered together with the spasmodic action which 
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accompanies a sudden pang, but her lips smiled as she answered, “ Very 
much; and I am conceited enough to think he is nearer the truth than 
yours.” 

“ Well, this is interesting! Go on, won’t you, and let me have my 
portrait ‘done in oils’? What sort of a chap is your John?” 

“ Suppose I tell you instead what I think yours is like?” 

“ All right, fire ahead; I’d like to know what you think is my opin- 
ion of myself.” 

- © Well, then,”—the girl leaned forward and stretched her sdemgea 
hands to her knee; she smiled, with a hint of amusement in the steady 
glance she gave him,—“ John’s John is a man whose attitude towards 
things and people is a kindly enough indifference; he considerately 
keeps them from seeing this attitude when possible, but he really hasn’t 
any enthusiasm for them, don’t you know? (The man flushed, but 
shut his lips rather doggedly over his unspoken protest.) “He is 
sometimes touched to the soul by sudden realizations of beauty and 
truth, and by aspirations towards bodying forth those revelations, but 
he has outgrown the childish idea that a man can change the face of 
the world with a garden-rake. He lets the thrills go as they come, 
because he knows them for a spurious article; none of the artist’s 
divine commission has been given to him; but he isn’t bitter about that, 
for he really doesn’t care; he is utterly unambitious by nature. After 
the usual amount of school-boy’s dreams he has found by experience 
that he is a mediocre personality, so he doesn’t make a fool of himself 
by kicking up a lot of dust, trying to do something great; he just 
keeps cool—that is the sensible attitude for a man’s mind, anyway— 
and thanks the stars for giving him a comfortable income, since it 
is so little worth while to do anything except: watch the show. He 
is scrupulously honest. and above any meanness, but he rather sneers 
at his virtues as a matter of taste, merely; he thinks that sort of thing 
consists mostly in a larger capacity for hypocrisy than the other kind 
of man has. John’s John is singularly cold too, and unimpressionable ; 
he is very different from most men in that! He really doesn’t care 
much for his own family when he is away from them, and so he is 
sure that he is incapable of the romantic nonsense other fellows talk 
so much about. In a mild fashion he regrets this—— Shall I go on?” 

“T guess you needn’t,” with a short laugh. “That’s enough to 
digest for one while. I say, Mary, how do you see into a fellow like 
that? It’s beastly uncanny! I’d have been afraid to stay round if I 
had known your friends were quite so much an open book to you.” 

“No, you are quite mistaken. That wasn’t seeing into you at all. 
That was John’s John, you remember, and it was precipitated on the 
ether of my consciousness’—this with a teasing little laugh. 

“You don’t believe in it then?” 
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“No!” - 

“Why, what part isn’t true? Mary, I’m interested. If you have 
an antidote for the bad taste, do give it to me. If that was my John, 
please, what is yours?” 

The girl paused as though she were questioning her courage. Then 
slowly a beautiful look of steadfast purpose grew in her eyes. “ My 
John,” she said, with enough pressure on the words to suppress-a falter, 
“is a very strong man who has not found his right work yet. He is 
not indifferent at all; he cares intensely to do something worth while, 
but never having found the right channel of effort, he believes himself 
to be a failure; and that belief is the ever-present bitterness which he 
tries to hide from himself with the affectation of indifference. Yet 
he is tortured by an invincible, but as he thinks unjustifiable, conviction 
that he has something to give the world, that he is not as the mass of 
men. But he mocks at himself for it, because he thinks his attempts 
have proved the idea futile.” 

The man drew his breath hard and audibly, but the girl was no 
longer looking at him. She had taken a wild-rose from her gown, and, 
holding it in both hands, she sat with slightly drooping head and eyes 
bent dreamily on the pink petals. Her voice grew lower and yet clearer, 
with a vibrant earnestness as she went on. “ My John is not mediocre,— 
he never could be. Some day he will find his work,—soon, I hope,— 
and it will be like finding himself. Then he will strive,—tremendously ! 
He will put his whole soul into it, and the world will be very glad of 
him.” The young man leaned forward with the look of one who con- 
sults a prophetess. His face was pale and eager as he interrupted her. 
“ What will he do, Mary,—what ought he to do? Do you know that?” 

The girl’s rapt gravity melted in a wistful smile as she mused a 
moment. “I do not know,” she said, “ but. I think it will not be art; 
the man has the sense of beauty and the enthusiasm for truth, but he 
is not exactly creative. His mind is, I think, the student-mind; and 
it seems to me it might be given to him to see more deeply into some 
vexed question than others see, and so to lift men up into clearer light.” 
Again the man drew a hard breath, and his head straightened with a 
gesture of good, unconscious pride. “ As for the people,” the girl added, 
her tone changing a little, “I think—but I-am not sure—that this 
John is not so much cold as sensitive; just because he expects such 
perfect communion of a friend, he dreads the jar of uncongenial com- 
panionship. Possibly he resents the acceptance of John’s John as the 
truth by his friends, and, being always a little at cross purposes with 
them for taking him at his word, wraps himeslf up in a feeling that 
he isn’t interested in them. I think he is too strong a man not to be 
able to care; I even think”—slowly—“ that he is a passionate man. 
But perhaps the shell around his mind has shut his heart in a little, 
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or perhaps”—she paused—*“ he hasn’t fallen among truly congenial 
people yet.” ‘The man was looking at her now, with the direct, un- 
veiled glance of one whose secrets are no secrets to his companion. His 
face had something of awe in it. But the girl, meeting his eyes, shivered 
slightly and then laughed. 

“It only remains for me to mention ‘the fair woman’ and ‘the 
dark man’ in order to be a regular fortune-teller,” she said. “ Don’t 
you want to cross my palm with silver?” 

’ But. the man could not jest. His faith in himself gathered itself 
up from her faith in him till it became a giant, strong in potential 
good works, and his face told her what was happening. “ Mary,” he 
said at last in a moved voice, out of which every trace of indolence had 
vanished, “if this is true, it is what I have hoped, ever since I was 
old enough to hope, or dream, anything; but I haven’t dared believe 
in—anything but ‘John’s John.’ How did you know—what makes 
you believe—I have—this—better thing in me?” 

The girl turned restlessly, and put one hand over her eyes and then 
to her forehead. The forehead was hot and the hand was like wet 
ice. “Oh, I am rather given to analyzing my friends,” she said, a 
trifle unsteadily, “it amuses me. But I don’t usually inform them of 
my secret opinions.” 

“T shall always be grateful that you told me,” he answered, leaning 
forward and touching her hand with grave reverence. “I thank you— 
why, Mary, your hand is as cold as ice! You are tired to death. I 
have been very inconsiderate, boring you with my affairs like this. Why 
didn’t you send me home?” And he rose, flushing with compunction. 

A look of absolute fear sprang into the girl’s eyes, a look which 
had lurked in their depths before, and had sent them to the clock again 
and again for stolen, unwilling reference. “Oh, no!” she spoke up 
to him with nervous lightness, “I am not at all tired. I shall be very 
cross with you if you make such a snippy little call to-night. There 
is the other train, you know?” 

The man remained standing. “ You are tired,” he declared. “TI 
ought to have seen it before. But you are always so generous,—lI be- 
lieve you would have let me go on indefinitely !” 

“Yes, perhaps.” An instant she sat looking up at him with care- 
fully measured appeal. Then she saw that he meant to go. She stood 
up slowly and the brilliancy came back to her face as she rose. She 
smiled into his eyes. “Then, if you must go,” she said, “let me wish 
you ‘bon voyage,’ and,” as he held out his hand, “ may it be a voyage 
of successful discovery !” | 

The young man held her hand warmly in his. A sense of pleasant 
relief from the vague discomfort of parting came to him from the bright, 
almost mocking, friendliness of her face. He was grateful to her for 
not making him feel worse, and his feeling gave color to the earnest- 
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ness of his words: “If I discover anything, I shall feel that you gave 
me the ‘tip.’ I can’t tell you how I feel about your little prophecy— 
I sha’n’t try; but I am going to try to—justify your faith in me.” 

“T am sure you will do that,” simply; then merrily, “if the ‘ fair 
woman’ makes her appearance while you are gone, send me word, and 
T’ll use my hidden arts to circumvent the ‘ dark man’ for you!” 

“T will, Mary, and trust them too after seeing your powers. Well, 
I suppose it is ‘ good-by.’ ‘The best of friends,’ you know——” 

“T know; and even a prophet and the faithful cannot escape. Only 
be faithful !—and keep an eye out for the real John. Good-by, then, 
good-by, John’s John!” And she laughed with him and at him; and 
his last impression, as he turned at the door for a soberer farewell, was 
of a warmly brilliant face, whose shining eyes and smiling mouth were 
but touched with the sympathetic shadow of a friendly regret. 

As the outer door shut to with a click, the girl standing within ‘the 
room shivered from head to foot; her bright eyes hardened to a strained 
gleam, and the color, as if released from the clutch of her will, fainted 
out of her cheeks and left them almost luminously white. She stood 
with head turned from the door, but straining towards it, listening. 
When she could no longer hear his step on the gravel-walk she shud- 
dered again, dropping her head low. After a moment she looked around 
her at the empty room with wide, frightened eyes. The big chair he 
had sat in stood, back to her, near the sofa. Like a hypnotized person, 
she moved towards it slowly till she touched the carving on its top. 
Her hand closed over it, then passed involuntarily with a yearning, 
caressing pressure down the cushions till her arm enclosed the spot 
where his head and shoulder had rested. Her head drooped to the 
hard wood. Then a smothered whisper burst from her lips, “ Oh, my 
love, my love!” 

With the breaking of the silence her bodily control seemed to yield 
too; and suddenly she was on her knees, against and on the chair, 
with wide-flung arms and clutching hands clinging to it. “Oh God,— 
God,” she choked, “help me! help me to bear it! I can’t bear it 
unless you help me? I love him so—and he is gone. Oh, for the love 
you gave us,—for the love you bear us!—help me, for—for the sake— 
for the sake of my utter need!” And then the sound of a woman’s 
sobbing was alone in the room. 


$ 
NATURE 
S the woven clouds of night 
_ Hang in beauty o’er the moon, 
So thy leafage veils a light 
Fickle as a fleeting tune. 





PETER 
By Bertrand Waugh 


$ 


OW often it happens that a critical point in life comes to us dis- 
guised as a trivial every-day incident! There is a possibility 
of one in a casual introduction, in each invitation we receive, 

in every word we exchange, yet weeks and months pass before we recog- 
nize the real importance of what has passed. So, when I saw “ Peter” 
for the first time I failed to see that he was to punctuate an important 
period in my career. The one and only impression I had of him at 
the moment was that he was the most unremunerative return I had 
seen for an investment of seven shillings and sixpence in a dog license. 

That, of course, was a matter that more nearly concerned Aunt 
Mary. I accept both Aunt Mary and her dog with the philosophical 
resignation that a dutiful nephew should always display. 

To describe my mother’s half-sister is a matter of some difficulty. 
In my earlier years, when she took a great interest in my scholastic 
progress, I had discovered in her appearance a remarkable similarity 
to a perfectly balanced second-grade drawing copy. This irreverent 
reflection I have never been able to forget, and I am reminded of it 
every time I see her standing with her hands loosely linked in front 
of her and her hair parted precisely down the centre. Her ideas have 
stood still for forty years while those around.her have changed, so 
people say that she is old-fashioned and eccentric. To some of us it 
has been left to discover that she is both generous and sincere. Besides 
all this, she has money—lots of money—and a weak heart. I speak of 
these two things in the same breath, as it has been long customary in 
the family circle to do so. The possession of the money is regarded, 
I believe, as a species of compensation for so dangerous an affliction. 
Perhaps this is the correct view of it. 

I pay Aunt Mary two visits annually, and twice a year, when I 
travel northward, do I wonder why she still lives at Withington. I can 
see nothing beautiful in the distant forest of chimneys that marks out 
Manchester, and as for weather, the place must especially tend to 
propagate profanity. 

The particular visit I wish to speak of took place last June. I 
arrived on Friday to lunch, and as the cricket at Old Trafford was at 
an interesting stage it rained the whole day. We had a couple of hours’ 


sunshine the next day, but Sunday was occupied in a very creditable 
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second edition of the Flood. So, church being an impossibility, I had 
to fall back on Aunt Mary’s library and “ Peter” for amusement. 

I studied “ Peter” by extending him the tips of my patent leathers 
to snarl at. Taking the term in its widest possibilities, one would be 
justified in calling him a dog. When I had seen him on the sofa for 
the first time I had mistaken him for a detached portion of a sheepskin 
rug. Aunt said he was a Yorkshire terrier or a silver terrier, I forget 
which, and spoke very highly of breed and other things, to all of which 
I assented unreservedly. He was a mass of tangled and rusty-colored 
hair, fifteen inches over all, and if you looked at him attentively you 
could distinguish through the thick, matted covering a pair of eyes and 
a mouth. Taking him altogether, he was a most mournful-looking 
object. 

Aunt adored him. He had a silk-lined basket to sleep in and the 
choicest pieces from her plate to tempt his appetite. On his birthday 
and one or two other festive days of the year he was indulged with a 
whole tin of sardines, and, if one is to be guided by aunt’s touching 
description of how he would afterwards lick at the empty tin, “ Peter” 
must be regarded as an epicure of the first rank. 

“ Peter” disliked me. He would herald my approach with a series 
of convulsive wriggles, accompanied by spits, snarls, and other observa- 
tions of the same order. He looked at his best when enthroned in the 
lap of his mistress about six inches below her crochet needles. 

About once every ten minutes “ Peter,” aunt, and the crochet work 
would be mixed in one long embrace, and eloquent love phrases on the 
one side would call forth frantic licking from the other. 

From this it may be surmised what dismay was caused by the sudden 
disappearance of “ Peter.” There were searches.and tears, followed by 
more tears and more searches. I constructed theories and the cook 
enlisted the aid of her fiancé, who was a sergeant at the local police 
station, but neither of these.things was productive. Aunt Mary turned 
to me for aid. ; 

“ Aunt,” said I resolutely, “rely on me. I will find him.” 

The next morning I spent in searching the streets near St. Ann’s 
Square. I saw no dogs like “ Peter,” but a man in a seedy brown over- 
coat offered to sell me a little pug with a very weary expression. He 
told me that his wife was ill, and to part with the little chap would 
almost break his heart. Having seen the same style of seedy man in 
Bond Street and Piccadilly, I declined to aid in the heart-breaking, 
but showed him sympathy with the aid of a two-shilling piece, and 
asked questions about little, fluffy dogs. 

He shook his head. No, he had seen no little, silver-haired dogs 
at all. He wished he had. So I was obliged to resume inquiries else- 


where. 
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I walked on and on until at length I found myself in King Street. 
Drawn up in front of a big milliner’s shop was a smart phaeton with 
yellow wheels. On the seat behind the coachman was a familiar-looking 
bundle of hair. I whispered a name, and a couple of ears shot up from 
the rest of the shapeless mass. It was “Peter”! 

For a moment I paused and considered. The liveried Jehu sat as 
stolid as a rock, his eyes fixed on a remote something at the farther 
end of the street. I know not what mad impulse seized me, but I 
reached out my hand and patted “ Peter,” then, with a quick grasp, 
I transferred him to my arm and walked away. 

I heard an exclamation behind me and, throwing dignity aside, 
as I had just thrown prudence, I took to my heels and shot around the 
first corner. My luck had deserted me. Before twenty seconds had passed 
I had been embraced by three policemen, my collar forcibly removed, 
and my silk hat trodden on. The events of the next few minutes I 
shall not dwell on here. I found no sympathy from the stout lady in 
eyeglasses and a foulard who received our procession as it returned to 
the phaeton, nor from the bystanders. Of the state of humiliation I 
was in when I reached the police station I prefer to say nothing. When 
I think of it at all it is an involuntary action of dreamland, and usually 
the result of an injudicious supper. 

Ferris came at once as a result of my telegram and bailed me out. 

He heard my story and rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

“We shall have to meet the lady in foulard half way, old chap,” 
said he. “ Apologies, compensation—anything, in fact, to hush it up. 
Eh?” 

“ Anything!” I murmured, thinking of Aunt Mary’s probable opin- 
ion of my appearance at the police court the next day. 

“Do you know the name of the lady?” asked Ferris. 

I said that I thought it was Kennington, Cannington, or some such 
name. 

“Oh! Well, Blake, I’ll tell you what we'll do. I’ll go and find out 
at the station who she is and where she lives. You go home, change 
your things, and turn out in your best style. Meet me at the Central 
Station at three o’clock sharp.” 

Having purchased a new silk hat, I returned at the hour named and 
found Ferris on good terms with himself. 

“ Carringtons, Blake, my boy,” he cried. “ Acquaintances of mine, 
luckily, so we are just going to drive down to Sale and call on them. 
You are to say nothing. I do the talking: mind you that!” 

An hour later I found myself introduced to two charming young 
ladies—the Misses Carrington. We chatted affably—at least as affably 
as I could with a feeling of suspense strong on me. Ferris appeared 
quite at home, and we took tea. 
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Presently Mrs. Carrington appeared. The smile that spread over 
her face as Ferris introduced me suddenly faded. She had not for- 
gotten our meeting in King Street that morning, when I confronted 
her hatless and without a collar. 

In reply to the look of entreaty I directed at Ferris he seated him- 
self beside Mrs. Carrington. 

“ My friend Blake tells me there was a slight misunderstanding in 
town this morning. He appears to have been sadly victimized.” Ferris 
spoke in his most easy, airy style. 

“Your new dog, ‘ Fluffy,’ took quite a fancy to him, he tells me; 
in fact, he jumped out of the carriage and insisted on following him. 
My friend, noting with some surprise that the dog had followed him, 
picked him up and was about to bring him back when he was seized 
by an officious constable, who persisted in taking a wrong view of 
the case. I have known Mr. Blake for twenty years now, and all I 
can say is that I feel this injustice keenly. Now I ask you, Mrs. Car- 
rington, is it likely that my friend steals dogs in the open daylight, 
as you were led to believe?” 

The younger Miss Carrington laughed, but with the aid of her 
handkerchief she converted her mirth into a fair imitation of a cough- 
ing-fit. I listened to the audacity of my friend with astonishment, not 
unmixed with respect. 

“ But, Mr. Ferris, Evans says——” 

“ Evans, the coachman? My dear Mrs, Carrington, you do not for 
a moment believe a servant in a case like this. Knowing that he was 
responsible for ‘ Fluffy’s’ safety, and not seeing him jump out of the 
carriage, he made up this tale on the spot. Why, it is absurd !” 

“ Mrs. Carrington,” said I, breaking in at what appeared to be an 
opportune moment, “ until last Monday your dog was the property of 
my aunt at Withington. On that day he disappeared.” 

“ We bought him on Tuesday afternoon in St. Ann’s Square,” said 
Miss Hilda Carrington. “A man in a brown overcoat——” 

“ Whose wife was ill. Yes, that man sells a lot of dogs that way.” 
Ferris laughed: 

“ Fluffy” was brought in. It was an anxious moment for me when 
I called him by his proper name, but he wagged his two-inch tail very 
decidedly and there was genuine emotion in the way he licked my hand. 
So the ordeal came off very satisfactorily, the explanations of Ferris 
were accepted in their entirety, and the evidence of Evans and the 
police discredited. 

The next day the Carringtons drove over to Withington and called 
on aunt. The reunion of Peter and Aunt Mary was from all accounts 
a most touching scene. The version of the affair that aunt believes 
in is that born of the innate ingenuity of Ferris. Aunt Mary is grateful 
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to me for the restoration of “ Peter” and says that she will never forget 
my devotion to her. There, as far as she is concerned, the story ends. 
With regard to Miss Hilda Carrington it is different. I go to Man- 
chester again shortly, but I am to stay at Sale this time—a natural out- 
come of an intimacy between myself and Hilda that commenced when 
I bought her a new dog to take the place of the surrendered “ Fluffy.” 
From time to time she has hinted that she does not place implicit 
confidence in the statements of our mutual friend Ferris. One day I 
shall tell her the truth—but not yet, not before next winter, certainly, 
for our marriage is to take place next October, and it is a confession 


that I'am in no hurry to make. 
$ 


THE WHISTLE 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


A WILLOW grew by a rippling river, 


Lifting its head in the sun-drenched air ; 
It saw its leaves in the water quiver, 
And knew its image was passing fair. 
It spread its arms in petition anguished, 
Feeling the call of a strange, sweet lyre ; 
And answering dumbly it longed and languished, 
Strove and thrilled with a keen desire. 


It yearned to sing of the blue sky over, 
The wondrous yielding of night to day ; 
Of the silver stream, and the scent of the clover 
Drifting from uplands far away. 
It yearned to sing of the spring-time tender, 
Of the message brought by the April rain ; 
When the blackbird piped in its branches slender 
It swelled to join in the notes in vain. 


Down strolled a lad to the vista golden, 
Heart a-chime with the happy world, 

And stirred by a sense of craftship olden, 
Stopped where the tree its green unfurled. 
He cut a twig with his jack-knife greedy, __ 
Fashioned and trimmed it, stem and tip; 
And the voice of the willow, wild-wood, reedy, 

Gushed at the touch of a boyish lip! 





THE ABBOT OF BUSKIN ROCK 
By Richard Wilsted 


$ 
7 HEY first met in the little green horse-car, the last of its clan, 


that tinkled through the Back Bay district of Boston till the close 

of the Nineteenth Century. To ride habitually in that car was 
a patent of Bostonian gentility next below the taking of a daily siesta 
in the reading-room of the Atheneum Library. 

Mrs. Eleutheria Stonard was their go-between. 

“ Miss Robeson, I want you to know Mr. Kevin Dwyer. One of 
our rising Orientalists, my dear. I thought your fields might be con- 
tiguous. A fair Sociologist, Mr. Dwyer.” 

Mrs. Stonard, having supplied them with labels, beamed majestically 
and got off the car at her whist club. She often played six rubbers a 
day, but found odd moments wherein to manage her husband’s law 
business and her friends’ cooks. A sense of humor, which might have 
detracted from her energy, had been omitted from her make-up. Miss 
Katharine Robeson gave Mr. Kevin Dwyer a society smile. If she had 
liked his looks less, she would have been pleasanter: that is the New 
England temperament. But her artistic sense was a healthy one. Kevin’ 
Dwyer was of middle height, spare, ruddy, and alert in manner. His 
hair was black and his eyes were blue—a West-of-Ireland mixture of 
Celt with Iberian. Being of American birth, there was nothing else 
of the “ Old Sod” about him save his enthusiastic disposition. ‘The girl, 
as his negative, naturally attracted him. She was a tall, gray-eyed 
blonde, with firm red lips. 

“ Well, she has let down the bars for us, so we might as well fore- 
gather and be joyful,” he remarked. 

“ What bars?” 

“ Between our ‘ fields,’ you know. By the way, what kind of Soci- 
ology do you chiefly cultivate ?” 

“Oh! I only visit a children’s club at the South End.” 

“The South End? Why, I live there! On what street is it?” 

Miss Robeson became inwardly as well as outwardly chilly. She 
did not care to know the South End unofficially. She named the street. 

“That is in the Italian quarter. We are not so ‘ submerged’ as that. 
The word is right, is it not? A submerged tenth, as compared with an 


upper ten.” 
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He laughed so loudly that it jarred her. One of her ancestors had 
helped to pull down the Maypole at Merrymount. She changed the 
subject with an attempt at repartee. 

“ Mrs. Stonard called you a Rising Orientalist. A Setting Oriental- 
ist would be an anachronism, I suppose. What is your hobby,—Assyria 
or Japan?” 

“Neither. I am a student of comparative religion. I am seeking 
Christian evidences in the classics of the Far East.” 

“Indeed. And have you found anything definite about Gaspar, 
Melchior, and Balthazar ?” 

“ What intuition you have, Miss Robeson! You have discovered my 
monomania. Or did Mrs. Stonard mention it?” 

“No; she has no time for details. But what fad can you find in 
those three old fogies. Of course, in our Church they are allegorical.” 

“Which means, doubtless, that you are Unitarian. Well, we take 
them literally in ours, and I hope they may yet prove pillars of the 
Faith ?” 

“ How so?” 

“You see, I am a Catholic—by birth and education, not a strayed 
Episcopalian. But we are by no means so confined to a groove as some 
Protestants imagine. We leave no stone of criticism unturned.” 

“ Perhaps you throw them back at our glass houses.” 

He laughed immoderately. She thought a smile would have been 
tribute enough. 

“Sometimes. It is nice of you to admit that there is any glass 
about your house.” 

“ Why not? We need daylight, and not too much air. But what can 
you do with the Three Kings?” 

“Beat the Agnostics’ One Pair, maybe!” and with a final laugh 
he grasped and shook her hand, lifted his hat, and was gone. She 
was quite sorry that she had not asked him to call. He was different 
from the men she met every day. Their life orbits were immutable, 
and their very gestures had a certain stiffness of perspective. A week 
later, just as she had returned one afternoon from shopping and was 
about to take tea by herself, a type-printed card was brought in,— 


“ Kevin Dwyer, A.B.” 


He had not waited for an invitation. In her heart she liked him none 
the less, but on general principles it was well to discourage him. So, 
before bidding the servant show him up, she hastily resumed her hat 
and one glove. Dwyer wore a frock-coat and held a black wide-awake 
in his hand. His necktie was a manufactured bow, and his hair was 
a little too long behind. He came forward holding out his hand 
eagerly. 
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“T am so glad I had not gone out, Mr. Dwyer,” she said calmly. 

“So am I, really. I suddenly remembered that I was so rude as 
not to answer your question about the Three Kings—where they came 
from. They were Buddhists from Central Asia, and sought an Avatar 
in Our Lord.” 

“Oh! Will you have a cup of tea?” 

“No, thanks—not between meals.” 

“ Speaking of Buddha, there he is in that ebony shrine. My grand- 
father bought him from China. Isn’t he dear?” 

“ He must have been dear, if his cuticle is real gold-leaf. But that 
is a degenerate symbol. The real Buddha—the Sage of India—was 
a dim forecast of the Saviour.” 

His manner had become fervent, his eyes flashed, and his voice rang. 
She feigned annoyance. 

“My grandfather was a connoisseur. He would not have chosen 
a poor specimen.” 

He laughed cheerily. “No doubt. Was your grandfather an Ori- 
ental scholar ?” 

“ He could speak pigeon English. He was a tea-merchant at Shang- 
hai.” 

“T should like to visit China, but suppose I shall never have such 
luck.” 

“TI have been there. It is smelly and horrid. Japan is a great 
deal nicer.” 

“You know the South End, where I live, better than I do, but I 
know China, where you have been, better than you do.” 

“Ts it a part of your ‘ monomania’ ?” 

“Well, yes. Buddhism is practically dead in India, but I believe that 
in China, which bears the same relation to the former that Christendom 
does to Syria, there must be still some of the pure Buddhism, some of 
the Faith and Practice of the Three Kings, which has been overlooked. 
Lamaism was thought by the Abbé Huc to be a devilish imitation of 
the Church. I hold that it is a smouldering fire kindled from the True 
Altar.” 

Miss Robeson concealed a yawn. 

“Don’t you think it would be far better to learn something about 
the South End, instead of dreaming about the Far East?” she sug- 
gested. “TI have a lot of little girls to amuse, twice a week. Perhaps 
you could help me. Can you sing coon-songs or do sleight-of-hand 
tricks ?” 

“T have no accomplishments, Miss Robeson.” 

“ But you might play ‘Old Maid’ with the children on rainy days, 
and if you would sometimes escort me to and from the club, it would 
be a work of at least—supererogation, do you eall it ?” 
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He chuckled. “I will come. I can tell some Irish fairy-stories 
that my mother taught me.” 

During one winter he was assiduous in his attendance upon Miss 
Robeson and her Children’s Club. He walked with her there and back 
when the weather was fine. Mrs. Eleutheria Stonard finally remon- 
strated. 

“My dear Katharine, do you know that people are talking? Of 
course, I presented young Dwyer to you, but I did not foresee a furious 
intimacy.” 

“ How absurd! Let them talk.” 

“ But he may be a Jesuit in disguise. They brought him up after 
he was orphaned. He may flirt with you merely for the sake of the 
small fortune with which you could directly endow Holy Church, and 
indirectly himself.” 

“Pshaw! Clergyman or cavalier, no woman could take him seri- 
ously. He can repeat tales of leprechauns and phookas that send lovely 
shivers down your spine, but as for his religion—he is only a Parlor 
Buddhist, who believes in Mahatmas and flying teacups, though he 
won't take tea between meals!” 

Mrs. Eleutheria, in her capacity of social superintendent, promptly 
quoted this speech in such a way that it came with emphasis to Kevin 
Dwyer. He did not appear on the next occasion to escort Katharine 
Robeson to the South End. At first she was merely puzzled. A week 
elapsed, and she wrote to his address, inquiring if he were ill. There 
was no answer. After another week, Miss Robeson looked him up in 
the Directory, which confirmed the address he had given. Without 
hesitation she went thither on foot. The house was on a dully respect- 
able thoroughfare, and she interviewed the landlady, a motherly Hiber- 
nian. 

“Ts it Misther Dwyer, Mum? Sure, he’s gan to wan av thim haythin 
counthries. What’s this it is—Chicago—Chili——” 

“China?” gasped Katharine. 

“Tis roight ye are, Miss. Chiny. Poor bye, he looked that sorrow- 
ful it moight have been Purgatory.” 

“When did he go?” 

“Noine days ago Mondah week.” 

“ And left no word?” 

“ Sure, an’ he did. A note fur a lady, but the name of her is 
unbeknown to me. There do be just the two front letters. Maybe it is 
yourself can tell them, dear!” 

She looked slyly at Katharine. The girl turned scarlet, but did 
not flinch. 

“XK. R.,” she said distinctly. 

“Thrue fur ye. Sure, an’ ’tis the good taste Misther Dwyer have. 
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No wander he wouldn’t take ordhers. Ye’re wurth dyin’ a layman fur, 
darlin’ !” 

Miss Robeson, in bewilderment, hailed a passing herdic that she 
might read her note in privacy. 


“ DEAR Miss R.: The chance of your seeing this is a for- 
lorn one. How could you be expected to feel much interest in a 
‘Parlor Buddhist’ with slender prospects and antecedents? 
Though faithful as a convoy and amusing as a raconteur, he 
was a religious bore whom no woman—in your position—could 
take seriously. It would be ‘ Jesuitical casuistry’ to remind 
you that he never asked you to take him. He was morally 
certain to ask you sooner or later. He could not, in this coun- 
try and epoch, play Chastelard to your Queen Mary. But 
there was a Queen Kate who said ‘ Hist!’ when her page sang 
his hopeless love-song. For him there was a sea to cross and 
a world to win. “K. D.” 


It was magnificently silly, and she had never contemplated such an 
episode. Her environment had been one where enthusiasm was too 
thoroughly mental for translation into action. The men of her set 
were correct to an uninteresting degree. They would have dubbed 
him a “ Mucker.” 

Katharine took up her tasks again in rather a mechanical way, and 
confronted Mrs. Stonard with an unruffied demeanor. But that mighty 
woman saw that there was something wrong, and thought it her duty 
to find a suitable match for the girl who was beginning to snub Boston 
men so severely that they avoided her. Calpurnius P. McGlew came 
Kast to sell copper and “round-up” a wife. He had graduated from 
the Wheat Pit of Chicago and at thirty was a millionaire. His fellows 
called him “Scalper.” He met Mrs. Stonard, and their mutual: re- 
spect was great,—his for the Empress Dowager of Fashion and hers 
for the King of Speculation. He asked her to “ put him up to a good 
thing in brides. Would rather have high tone than rocks.” Mrs. 
Stonard introduced him to Miss Robeson at a ball. He promptly de- 
cided—as he wrote his partner—“ to buy up the concern and run it.” 
But it was a long and arduous campaign. He spent money and time 
freely, was even eloquent in his way. ‘Two years after the disappearance 
of Kevin Dwyer Katharine suddenly capitulated. She had been deemed 
impregnable by Mrs. Stonard, a Demetrius Poliorcetes in petticoats. 
The following telegram was despatched by Calpurnius to his partner,— 


“Kitty Glewed.” 


The other girls did not acknowledge his fascination. He was short, 
stout, prematurely bald, and he smoked to excess. His ethics, manners, 
and language were those of the stock market. His sisters had married 
their equals at too early a period for his purse-pride. He hinted to © 
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Katharine that she might “ ring off the folks.” She refused, and was 
kind to the poor women whose fraternal glories were so dazzling. When 
McGlew was out of town on business their children were often invited 
to his house on the Lake Front, and grew to love their aunt as much 
as they feared their uncle. He called them “brats with no bringing 
up,” and publicly grumbled that he had none of his own. If this were 
a grief to his wife, she did not show it, and she never nagged at him. 
After five years of marriage a prolonged panic in the market brought 
Calpurnius to the verge of ruin. By unremitting work and watchful- 
ness he saved the bulk of his wealth at the expense of his health. The 
doctors gave his ailment a learned and expensive name and prescribed 
foreign and unlimited travel. In the company of his wife, his least 
compromising niece, a physician, valet, and lady’s maid, he started to 
girdle the globe, via San Francisco. His condition was pitiful, memory 
and nerves no longer responding to the will. He took a childish delight 
in the flower-wreaths of Honolulu and the man-gigs of Japan. Occa- 
sionally a flash of the old insight would startle his friends, 

Once on the steamer he said to his wife: 

“ Kitty, why did you come down off your pedestal to marry me? 
Do you think I am fool enough to believe you loved me? No. Your 
heart was broken, Kitty, before ever I sighted you. It is none of my 
business, Kitty, but I won’t hinder you long.” Here he became maudlin 
and shed tears. 

It was thought that a trip up the Yang-tse in the clear Chinese 
autumn might amuse the invalid. Near the entrance to the Po-yang 
Lake the river steamer grounded on a new shoal and was delayed for - 
a day. The fine scenery of Kiang-si province afforded some compen- 
sation. On the south the Lu-shan range rose quite abruptly between 
the lake and river, and several picturesque islands jutted from the 
waters, among them the temple-crowned Buskin Rock. This isle was’ 
shaped like a Chinese military boot, whence its name. Among the 
passengers was Mr. Robert Broughton, a young English tea-taster, who 
proposed a trip to Buskin Rock in one of the ship’s boats. The idea 
roused McGlew from his lethargy, and the whole party, together with 
the chief officer and a quartermaster, went ashore, taking an ample 
tiffin. They climbed the rock-hewn stairway leading to the lower story 
of the whitewashed Buddhist monastery, and were there met by a 
chubby, bright-eyed novice of eighteen, who conducted them to the main 
courtyard of the buildings. The temple was outwardly like a thousand 
others which are scattered over the most commanding eminences of 
the Celestial Empire, but within it lacked the dingy gaudiness common 
to Chinese joss-houses. There were few images, and those few neither 
tawdry nor grotesque. Three gilt Buddhas—the Saviours of the Past, 
Present, and Future—had a grand and benignant air. The bronze altar 
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vessels were ancient and artistic; the embroidered hangings of the 
sanctuary were rich and fresh. The whole place was clear, and sweet 
from vases of jasmine. A number of monks, gathered in the enclosure, 
greeted the strangers in the native style. Their faces were not of the 
stupid or criminal type so often found among bonzes. One of them 
handed the doctor a slip of red paper, whereon was written, or rather 
painted, in English the following exhortation : 


“Truth is a moon reflected in many wells. The Abbot 
of Buskin Rock requests the visitors from the West, who are 
welcome, to respect and conform to the usages of this Temple.” 


“ Deueéd odd,” observed Broughton. “Never heard that tourists 
visited Buskin Rock.” 

“ Ask if we may pay our respects to his Reverence,” suggested 
Katharine. 

Broughton in his fragmentary Chinese succeeded in conveying the 
message, but they were informed that the Abbot was in contemplation 
and could not be disturbed. But they were shown over the monastery 
and invited to use as a luncheon-room a large chamber overlooking the 
lake. The splendid view gave them great appetites, and McGlew 
seemed to have taken a new lease of life. He raised his champagne 
glass to his lips with a fairly steady hand and cried: 


“ Here’s to the Abbot of Buskin Rock! 
Sound be his sleep and long his life; 
And a wealthy widow be his wife!” 


In a few minutes the novice entered the room with another piece 
of red paper whereon was written: 


“This apartment is known as the Wishing Chamber. De- 
sires uttered here by a person in the shadow of Death are said 


to come true. 
“THe ABBOT OF BUSKIN ROOK.” 


There was a roar of laughter—suddenly checked—as this was read 
aloud. “The Abbot is certainly up-to-date,” remarked the Doctor dryly. 
“He keeps leaflets for the edification of visiting unbelievers.” 

Broughton shook his head. “I can’t make it out. Perhaps he was 
formerly in foreign employ at Shanghai. Their priesthood is recruited 
from all sorts and conditions.” 

Tiffin being over, the visitors withdrew, after vainly renewing their 
attempt to interview the head of the monastery. On the following day 
their journey was resumed without incident until the return to Shang- 
hai, when a Chinese sailor handed to Katharine a third slip of red 


paper: 
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“The Abbot of Buskin Rock sends his blessing after you, 
and hopes that you may now believe Buddhism to be some- 
thing more than a Parlor Religion.” 


For some reason she kept this benediction to herself. Her husband’s 
health steadily failed after leaving China. He crossed the Atlantic 
only to die in his palace on the shore of Lake Michigan. The news- 
papers extolled him as an example for young men until his will was 
filed for probate, when they termed him a monopolist. Katharine, his 
sole heiress, made such amends as she thought right, endowing public 
institutions with what was legally due her as a widow and giving the 
rest to the dead man’s kindred. Her own means were ample for her 
wants. She spent her winters in Chicago and her summers in New 
England. During the World’s Fair of 1893 she entertained a score 
of Bostonians, including Mr. and Mrs. Eleutheria Stonard. Among 
the numerous side-shows of the great exhibition there was one called 
the Congress of Religions. Whether it was a representative body is 
questionable, but it was quaint. There were exponents of every creed 
wherein man has attempted to cage his Creator. Some of them enjoyed 
the hospitality of Mrs. McGlew. The Archimandrite Apameibomenos 
took the hostess in to dinner. The Moollah Moodlakhi accompanied, 
but would not give his arm to Mrs. Stonard. Shakyadada, a Buddhist 
from Ceylon, escorted Miss Hoyt, niece of the late Calpurnius. Apa- 
meibomenos ate and drank everything. Moodlakhi would only take 
black coffee out of a cup which he brought with him, and Shakyadada 
fasted completely. But he was affable and told Miss Hoyt, in his broken 
English, that he had an American co-religionist from China in town. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Hoyt, who was a Ritualist, “does he wear a 
mauve cassock like the priests at Buskin Rock?” 

“He Abbot. Weah gentlyman cloth. Name Doowyah.” 

Katherine McGlew caught this. After dinner she took the Cingalese 
aside and obtained from the swarthy little man everything he knew 
about the Abbot, to whom also he was made the bearer of a letter: 


“ Deak Mr. DwyER—or must it be VERY REVEREND? Will 
you not ‘come over and help us Macedonians’ on Wednesday 
next at five P.m.? I expect some friends, who would be very 
glad to hear about the Real Buddhism. I can also give you a 
cup of tea—if you have learned to drink it between meals— 
from the neighboruood of Buskin Rock. 

“Sincerely your friend, 
“ KATHARINE RoBeson McGLew. 


“ P.S.—If you come at four o’clock I shall be alone. 
“K. R. McG.” 


He did not reply, but he came—at the earlier hour. He was stouter 
than of yore, the lines of his face were deeper, and the hair at his 
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temples was turning gray, but his eyes were as keen as ever. He wore 
the armor of civilization; there was nothing “mauve” about him. 
Katharine held out both hands, and he took them. 

“We are ten years older,” was her greeting. 

“Are we? I do not feel so, nor do you look so.” 

“T hardly believed that your eminence would condescend to be a 
‘ Parlor Buddhist’ again.” 

“Let us not sneer until we understand. I am neither Eminence 
nor Reverence. I was a lay Abbot. I am now only a Man in the World.” 

She looked relieved, but spoke with sarcasm. 

“Oh! Rather a crowded profession, is it not?” 

“There is room for me. And you—what is your field now—whist, 
slums, or the heathen ?” 

“ Widowhood. You have no idea what a busy sphere it is, with privi- 
leges and functions allotted to no other state in life.” 

“Please specify.” 

“TI am the repository of numerous love secrets. I enjoy men’s 
friendships without women’s frowns. I can give away my surplus with- 
out robbing posterity. And you, my friend, have you found it a finer 
and a nobler thing to play Chastelard to a church instead of to a 
woman ?” 

He sprang forward, and they silently gazed at each other for half 
a minute. 

“'Then—you took my letter?” he murmured in a low tone. She 
smiled. 

“Was it not mine by right? What other K. R. did you know? 
And I have it still, together with your apostolic benediction !” 

Kevin Dwyer seized her hand and kissed it. 

“ Kate, have I been an utter fool?” 

“Not an utter fool. Even I must admit some folly.” 

“Even you? Only you can fathom it. But is it too late for me to 
make amends ?” 

“ Amends? Am I your ghostly confessor, Lord Abbot of Buskin 
Rock ?” 

“T have no other. Will you not grant me a plenary indulgence ?” 

“What have you done to deserve it?” 

“Little enough, perhaps. I shipped before the mast and sought 
the Orient, not to dream but to work. I got closer to the people than 
any missionary of this generation. I learned their language, and 
taking what spiritual furniture they had, I repaired and purified it. 
Was I a hypocrite? I knew their religion better than they, and I pro- 
fessed nothing which I did not believe. There are as many rays in 
the Light of Asia as in the Light of the World, though they have not 
the same penetration. Buskin Rock was a den of debauchees and an 

Vou. LXX.—8 
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asylum for outlaws when I came there. I made it what a European 
monastery used to be during the Dark Ages,—a refuge for research and 
a centre of education. Now it is the pride of a province and the point 
of pilgrimage for multitudes.” 

“Do you remember the Wishing Chamber of your Temple? Was it 
really a miraculous spot?” 

“Perhaps. As the Chinese poet has written: 


““* Who feels the subtle finger-touch of Fate 
Crossing our hopes when they are most elate, 
Or smoothing out the tangles of a skein 
We fain had sever’d, as quite desperate?’ ” 


The rumble of a carriage was heard. She arose and went to the 
window, where Kevin joined her. Mrs. Eleutheria Stonard was helping 
her husband to alight. 

“Ts your love dead at the last moment?” whispered Dwyer. 

“No. But if it were, I should still have to fulfil a prophecy. Is 
there room at Buskin Rock-for a lay Abbess?” 

Whatever he answered, they did not return to China, but remained 
in the Windy City, where he produced his wonderful book entitled 
“The Three Kings.” And Mrs. Eleutheria Stonard claims the match 
as of her making. 


3 


“AT HAMPSTEAD IN 1818” 


(KEATS, SHELLEY, AND LEIGH HUNT) 


BY R. E. LEE GIBSON 


OWN that dim street that then was Hampstead Lane, 

lL) Like common men, they went upon their way, 
Three poet friends, who on a summer’s day 

Loved there to ramble over knoll and plain, 
And hear, perhaps, the skylark’s mellow strain, 
The plover’s note; or pluck, perhaps, a spray 
Of humble bloom, whereon the dew still lay,— 
Pure, simple joys, for which their hearts were fain. 
Yet were they destined for renown, these three ; 
Though one met death, despairing of his bays; 
And one died young, a victim of the sea; 
And one toiled out the Psalmist’s span of days. 
Their songs are shrined within the hearts of men ; 
Time has made towers of their fame since then. 





I LOVE MY LOVE SO WELL 


(OLD SONG) 


By S. S. F. Callahan 


$ 
May 20. 
Y DEAR: It seems as though I cannot wait. another day to 
M hear from you! Are you having so good a time you have 
forgotten? No; I know that is not so. You are busy? Yes, 
I know. You are ill? God forbid! I shall not let myself think 
that. 

I dreamed of you last night again. I wonder why dreams always 
stop? Are we awake and truly alive in dreams, and are we asleep now 
and merely the actors in the dreams of some great superior being? 
That was always my wonder when a child. 

I have been reading about Brahms and Clara Schumann. Their 
friendship was as much to them as—— How curious to forget the end 
of a sentence! Can you finish it? 

Q. 


May 25. 

Dear: Your satisfying letter came the very day I was so impatient, 
and it is before me now. The spirit it breathes (I wonder if you 
knew) is the spirit of Youth, with a capital !—fearing nothing, hoping 
and believing the All. “ All,” and I hear you laugh and give a scornful 
sniff as you read that and think to yourself you are sceptical or agnostic 
(does it please.you better?) and quite fin de siécle! 

Ah, Jean, don’t misunderstand me. I mean that there is no “ Fail” 
in your lexicon, any more than in that of the wretched “ Youth” whom 
I have always hated as I do the “ Excelsior” fellow, who richly deserved 
his fate, I think. 

And so the stunt is nearly done, and you are going home in a few 
days to claim your reward of being lazy before you begin your real tussle 
with the devils of disease and sin and sorrow. 

Ancestral halls are pretty good things, nicht wahr? And the 
Cousin,—will she be there all the time? Will you ride and drive 
much? 

Tell me more of her. I know she is petite, brunette, with eyes that 
hold lights and shadows, and hair with glints of red. But the girl 


herself—the real Eloise, what is she? ‘Tell me. 
207 
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And now the bells are ringing and I must say “ Good day” to you, 
dear friend, dear friend. 





‘ JUNE 1. 

How glad I was, dear Jean, to hear of your “happy day.” That 
sail and the supper on the beach were indeed lovely. Do you remember 
our clam-bake? That was three years ago, and it is still red-letter, 
isn’t it? There were Kate—sweet sixteen—and Grandma Griinewald, 
so afraid of rheumatism, but insisting on staying; Miss Bell, and 
Henry Hopkins in her wake with his immaculate white ducks! And 
there was “Cap’n Bills,” with his rough, old beard sticking out like 
a halo around his full-moon face as he fed the fire and hossed the 
crowd. And then—and then the moon-lit beach, and the walk up to 
the old wreck, and the very high tide, and all those jelly-fish glittering 
on the dark sand; and the far-off tinkle of the guitar against the boom 
of the surf, and we alone down on the beach! And over it all that 
wonderful aurora! Oh dear Jean,—that faint color which deepened 
and broadened and flamed up to and beyond the zenith! And when it 
had all died out of the sky you told me of your aim in life. The three 
years are gone, and they have brought only good for you. You are 
ready for your work, with enthusiasm and health and knowledge for 
stock in trade; and I believe in the work and in you, Jean. I believe 
you will make the particular spot in which you live better because 
you are. 

Now, isn’t that nice? And it isn’t a preachment at all; for it is 
just common-sense, and common—no, wncommon—friendship. 





JUNE 10. 


Somehow the days go slowly; but they are, I think, worth while, 
My work is taking shape satisfactorily, and when one is busy mentally 
one’s thoughts cannot be truant. As the dear old Doctor used to say, 
“You cannot conjugate étre and at the same time think how abused 
you are by Fate.” 

The little note was not quite you. What is Eloise doing that bothers, 
or is it simply a reaction from the strain of the past few months? 

Disco is more a friend than I ever believed a dog could be. You 
were a dear to send him. He knows he belongs to me, and loves me. 

Do you know Arnold’s poem, “ Self-Dependence”? It is fine, but 
its ideal seems so unattainable! I don’t believe I shall ever be self- 
sufficient enough—and——_ Disco is a great comfort! 

I am doing Ruskin this summer. He speaks somewhere of “ The 
weariness of vain desires; the pitiful, unconquerable, coiling and re- 
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coiling and self-involved returns of some sickening famine and thirst 
of heart.” Poor man! He drank to its dregs the cup of renunciation. 
I wonder if the hurt ever stopped. 

Bon jour, mon ami. 

JUNE 15. 

Deak Mr. Man: So you “ feel old” because the birthday is so 
near? Cheer up, Jean, dear; “The worst is yet to be:” you will be 
forty—yea, even seventy—some day! 

And so I’ll see you just twenty-one days from next Sunday! Ah, 
do you think calendars know anything? I hope they don’t feel, for 
I scratch off a day without compunction each morning (in the morning, 
because when I’m fairly launched on the day it’s nearly gone; see?). 
And once when I was up till after midnight I did the deed then; but 
that didn’t pay, for the hours seemed longer afterwards. 

You know you may tell me anything. Why do you hesitate? 
Haven’t I been Mother Confessor many times, and did I ever fail to 
understand? You are dreadfully restless. What’s the trouble, Jean? 

Disco has learned to sit up and to say his prayers and says “ Thank 
you” and “ If you please.” He knows your picture, I am confident. 

Shall you come in the morning or at night? 

Happy day to you, mon cher Jean. 


JUNE 20. 

That last letter was a very brilliant effort, my dear Mr. Jean Coudert. 
You were so evidently having a good time, it shone out of every sentence. 
You must be in fine shape to “ mow away three loads of hay, swim a 
mile, and dance all night” all on one day! It is good to hear. 

The picture is so pretty, but how tantalizing! Why didn’t you 
give me her profile, at least? Does she row and swim too? An all- 
around sort of a girl, I should fancy. 

You seem to have settled into a very peaceful condition, you two 
belligerents. Did you cry quits, or were honors easy? I could have 
told you long ago she doesn’t care for Dick. So you see if you had 
*fessed up sooner, you would have been easier in your mind sooner! I 
think, however, you rather underrate Dick’s value. He is a pretty 
good sort if not brilliant, and he worships the ground she walks on, 
and that’s to his credit, isn’t it? 

As ever, 


Q. 


P.S.—A luncheon at the University Club is on to-morrow. I shall 
stay in town a few days. Adieu. 
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JUNE 22. 

My DEAR JEAN: Such a lovely day! Bright and crisp and sunny; 
altogether one to make the blood tingle and the love of living grow 
strong. We are going over to Little Bear Caiion, two on horseback 
and four in a carriage: take steaks to broil on the rocks and stay till 
the moon rises. 

We wished last night, when we were walking up the hill beyond 
Green Rock, your party could join us. 

I am called away. A demain. 


P.S.—Two hours later. It was a stupid caller! 

P.S. No. 2.—The clubhouse luncheon was a great success. Good 
things to cat, and any number of bright stories. I came home, you 
see; for I didn’t want to miss the picnic! Bye. 


Q. 


JULY 4. 

And the Bird of Freedom is screeching from the mouths of thou- 
sands of nasty little and big fire-crackers; and more’n a million toy 
pistols, torpedoes, and—and—oh! fill up a list of nerve-tearing, 
temper-wearing explosives ! 

It has been a long time, I acknowledge, since I was interrupted and 
said I’d write “to-morrow.” Well, some “ to-morrows” never come, 
you know; but mine does, only a little late! 

The picnic? *Twas a good time from start to finish. I had Buck 
and he was in fine condition, and my new habit is becoming to me and 
to him. We left at three and reached the Cafion in good supper-time, 
and everything did taste so good! The Major is a capital cook, you 
know, and the steaks were rare and juicy, and the coffee strong and 
hot. Afterwards some of us crawled down to the bed of the creek, and 
it was as bad as we suspected the day we didn’t try it, you remember. 

Then the climb up, and the waiting for the moon. It was pretty 
dark and cold and altogether weird before it rose. The fire flickered 
and snapped and died away, throwing its reflections now up on Castle 
Rock, now upon us, when one or another would be brought out in sharp 
relief for an instant and then left in shadow again. You do not need 
to be told how the whole heaven seemed to throb and glow as the hour 
approached, and yet I like to say it over. How the light centralized 
and focussed’ at that one spot on the horizon just opposite our Cajon, 
and how the mystery deepened and hushed us all, until the great, golden 
ball, “slowly as majesty moves,” rose before us. It was more than 
beautiful: it was awe-ful! 

We were home at midnight and ended up with a rarebit. 

I was very tired and lazy the next day: and then the Major’s 
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friends came, and we drove to Gold Hill and Ward and home by Jim- 
town one day; and to White Rocks another; and played golf and whist ; 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Those men were nice fellows, and they seemed to like me, which was 
curiously pleasant! And now I think I have written a tome, and I am 
sure you will excuse my delay in answering your two letters. As ever, 


Q. 


JULY 7. 

Why, my dear Jean, how perfectly absurd! Of course, I had no 
reason to keep from you the name of my escort. I went with the Major 
himself. 

You will be starting soon on your canoe trip? I am very sure you 
miss Eloise, and you will be glad when she returns. It is fine to be 
able to play as she does. 

We shall be sorry not to see you until October, but no doubt the 
longer rest will do you worlds of good. Very tiredly, Q 


JULY 12. 
My Dear JEAN: I have given no one the right, I believe, to criti- 
cise me quite so sharply as you seem to feel your privilege. The Major 
is my good friend, and has been very kind to me. I certainly shall not 
be rude to him. I think, under the circumstances, we would better drop 
the subject. 
I am always very sincerely your friend, 


EvizABETH M. SAxtTon. 


JOURNAL OF E. M. 8. 

July 17.—Another day, and no letter written, and just Pride to 
bully me into maintaining my proper self-respect! I’d like to throw 
convention to the winds, you know, you dear thing that won’t talk 
back, and tell him I long to see him, and that I love him, love him to 
desperation, and that I am more than fifty little sillies like that Eloise; 
but I won't! 

And now the Pater smiles on the Major, and the Major smiles on 
me; and where is the end? 

July 21—A new thought is striving to be heard and to make me 
its slave. It begins with “ Ought” and ends with “ Must.” I am wild 
with the pain of it all. 

A long talk with the Dominie, best of men. He will help me if he 
can. He says, but, oh, so kindly, I can’t put it in words, that I would 
be in danger of wronging him, my Jean, if—if—— 

July 27.—Days and weeks are one blur. The Pater, the Dear One, 
and the Dominie are for the Major, and most delicately and honorably 
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he acts. He is willing to wait for my love, and he is singularly patient 
with my vacillation. 

July 80, midnight.—Never for one instant do I want him to feel 
fear, my Jean,—fear of the outer, fear of the inner! “ Ghastly” is a 
mild and tender adjective to apply to the grisly monster. 

It is all over now: I have yielded to the Pater and Dear One. 

I shall make him happy, and I shall be a loyal, faithful wife. There 
was no reasonable excuse. I could not say he is not in every way suit- 
able. Kind, generous, educated, wealthy, proper age,—all eminently 
correct. And I put it out of my own power to do you a harm, my 
Jean! Just for a little it will seem hard to you too, I know. 

I fought against Fate. I tried to believe that the young love was 
for me, but how could the gap of years be bridged? This very summer’s 
experience strikes a warning not to be scorned. 

It was not easy to accept, though. There were days of uncertainty. 
I tried to pray the little prayer every night as I watched our star. But 
last night I could not, and I took Disco and went way up to Lone Pine 
and sat there. 

It was the kind of night we have so often driven out on the Valley 
Road: the sky blue, myriads of stars, the plains soft silver, and the 
mountains black, black as my heart’s despair. The fight had to be 
won or lost, and we had it out, I and myself. Who won? Tell me, 
dear Journal. I only know that after hours of fierce struggle and agony, 
of trying to see the right (I am afraid it was my right), suddenly the 
whole thing stopped. The pain was still. I could even hum a little 
song, and just a blessed peace fell on me. Since then I have been 
quiet—quiet. Numb, perhaps; but though the peace may be simply 
from the absence of fecling, it is none the less blessed. And when the 
Major to-day quite simply asked me to be his wife, I told him I would. 

August 14.—Five weeks since I wrote him, and to-day comes a little 
note, so hurt and so penitent. He is coming home,—and on my finger 
is the Major’s ring and I am to be married in five days! 


Avaust 14. 
My peak JEAN: Sorry to miss you. We leave for the Exposition 


and Canada on Monday. Very hastily, ) 
BF vs KE. M. 8. 


[DESPATCH.] 
Aveust 17. 


Jean Coudert to Miss Elizabeth M. Sazton. 
I reach Buffalo Tuesday. Wire name of hotel. 


JEAN. 
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[DresPaTcH.] 
Avaust 17. 
Elizabeth M. Saxton to Jean Coudert. 
Plans changed. The Major called to California. Will write. 
ELIzABETH M. SaxTON. 


Avaust 17. 

My DEAR JEAN: I am to be married on Monday; and though I 
shall not see you this summer, and as I am to live in New York it 
will not be probable we can often meet, our friendship must not: be 
broken. 

- The Major bids me say to you our house shall be yours whenever you 
are in town. 

I think you must know, my dear friend, how very much your success 
and happiness mean to me, and that a very deep wish of my heart is 
for your good in every line. I could wish to be a wizard, foretelling 
only happy days to you and yours. 

We shall forget the misunderstandings and see the answer to our 
questionings some day. 

Till then, good faith, good heart, good fortune! 

Once more the old signature, 


$ 


IN QUARANTINE 


BY CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


ONE shall go out, and none come in,” said they, 
N And nailed the dreaded mandate o’er our door; 
Through many a night and many a weary day, 
Alone, our hearts the drearsome vigil bore. 


Then one, white-robed, stole past the guarding line, 
Heedless of staying locks or stern command ; 

Stood by the couch that held this loved of mine, 
And on his forehead laid a cooling hand. 


Touched were the tired lids by poppies white, 
A smile of peace drew o’er the features thin ; 
The door swung backward to the darkened night, 
And two went out, where only one came in. 





THE SEATONS’ MASQUERADE 
By Florence Kingston Hoffman 


$ 


RS. TOM SEATON felt utterly disgusted. For, as if it were 

M not quite bad enough that Madame Léonie’s costume should 

prove a horrible disappointment coupled with a most out- 

rageous bill, Tom must needs develop a bad attack of gout just when 

she had counted on his spending the evening, as usual, with a few 
congenial spirits at the club. 

Altogether it looked as though the well-laid plan might topple down 
like a veritable house of cards, and somehow—as Mrs. Tom warmed 
her pretty feet at the dressing-room fire—it, the plan, didn’t seem half 
so enticing and sprightly as when Mrs. Burke-Weston had unfolded it 
some days before. 

“We'll go to the French ball,” that lively lady had declared. 
“ Arthur has promised for years to take me, and being my brother 
will make it perfectly proper. Mr. Chetwood says he will be only too 
enchanted to go with you (you know how fearfully épris he is), so we 
shall make a nice little partie-carrée, and if we leave at twelve we shall 
be quite respectable and all that, and Arthur has promised to give 
us some supper at his rooms afterwards, which will be just the right 
ending for a nice little frolic. As for our two dear old husbands, 
Weston always goes to the club immediately after dinner and couldn’t 
be hired to join us in any case, and I fancy Mr. Seaton is a bit like 
him,—so we won’t say a word to either of them until the day after, 
when they couldn’t raise any objections even if they wanted to.” 

How innocent and simple it had all sounded; but now Tom’s gout 
seemed likely to prove an insurmountable barrier, for, of course, going 
to the club would be out of the question. It seemed horrid to desert 
him, and how could she invent a plausible excuse? For way down in 
the depths of Kitty’s soul something was making itself heard which 
caused her to doubt seriously whether dear old Tom, for all his indul- 
gent, easy-going ways, might not violently object if he got even a 
glimmer of the truth. 

Altogether she felt strongly tempted to send a note to Maude 
Burke-Weston and give the whole thing up. She even dipped into her 
silver inkstand and prepared to write, when the thought of how Maude 

284 
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would rage and then—far worse—laugh at her stayed her hand. No! 
it was out of the question; she simply couldn’t live through it, remem- 
bering how Maude only the day before had told her she was “so pro- 
vincial.” 

When the Seatons had lived at Glenside, before they moved to New 
York and Tom had made his pile in Wall Street, life had often seemed 
horribly dull to pretty Kitty, and though she fondly loved Tom and 
dear little Marjorie, she sometimes longed with an intensity that 
amounted to positive pain for a real fling—to go to New York for a 
few years at least, and be what Tom laughingly termed:“ in the proces- 
sion instead of watching it from the sidewalk.” But now that they 
were actually there, that people were beginning to speak of Tom as a 
rich man, and that they were fairly launched in the giddy whirl, Kitty 
occasionally reflected that though those old days at Glenside were un- 
deniably dull, they had been very restful—and as she fretfully ruffled 
the little curls above her aching forehead she remembered, with a sigh, 
that before they came to New York headaches had been an unknown 
quantity to her. 

The little clock on the dressing-table chimed six times,—Marjorie’ 8 
bedtime,—so she went up to the nursery where the little girl was being 
undressed, and stayed a while after nurse had tucked her charge into 
the pretty brass cot. 

“ Mummie, dear,” said Marjorie, as she laid her curly head lovingly 
on Kitty’s shoulder, “are you going out to-night ?” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Kitty faintly, wishing she might say no. 

“And Daddy, is he going too? But no, he can’t with his poor 
foots, and he’ll be all alone, won’t he?” 

“ Yes, dear,” said Kitty again, with another twinge. 

Marjorie never noticed her mother’s abstraction, but rattled on: 
“ Nannie Weston and I had ’most a quarrel in the Park to-day, mum- 
mie, ’cause she said her papa was the bestest man in the whole world, 
and I said he wasn’t, ’cause my papa was, and there couldn’t be two. 
And then: she got mad and slapped my Bully Boy, and I wonder he 
didn’t bite her, and then I slapped her and she cried. But we made it 
up again and I kissed her and said I was dreadfully sorry, and I was; 
but all the same my papa is the bestest man, isn’t he, mummie? and we 
think he is, don’t we, lovey ?” 

And when Kitty agreed with her as to the truth of this and tucked 
her up again, the child nestled into the soft pillows murmuring 
sleepily, “ course my papa’s the bestest—the idea !” 

Then Mrs. Seaton left the nursery with a rather heavy heart, for 
anything like deception came very hard to her. 

She tapped gently at her husband’s door, and on entering found 
Tom: in a big chair by the fire, with the afflicted member swathed in . 
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cotton batting and bandaged in black silk mufflers, till it looked like a 
miniature catafalque. 

“Tom, dear,” said Kitty softly, “ aren’t you going to try and hobble 
down to dinner? It’s so forlorn to have it up here.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” he replied, drawing his wife affectionately down 
to a seat on his chair-arm, while he lovingly fondled the little curls 
that were beginning to break bounds all over her pretty head. “I’ve 
grown quite expert in skipping and sliding round on one leg, you 
know, and after dinner I might make an effort to beat you at piquet— 
it’ll be quite an agreeable change from the endless ‘ Sniff’ and ‘ Bridge’ 
at the club.” 

Kitty choked a little as she tried to steady her voice, and with her 
face, which she felt sure looked guilty, turned away from Tom she 
said : 

“Tm so sorry, dear, but you see I didn’t know you were going to 
be at home to-night, and I’ve made an engagement to meet Maude 
Weston at the Sorosis Club. I wish I didn’t have to go, but I really 
can’t get out of it.” 

If Tom noticed anything unusual in his wife’s manner, his face 
certainly didn’t show it as he said,— 

“ Couldn’t you telephone ?” 

But Kitty made some rather lame excuse and then hurried off to 
dress for dinner. 

It was an unusually silent meal that evening, for Kitty wasn’t 
happy in her mind. and, try as she would, couldn’t appear at ease. 
Tom too hadn’t a great deal to say for himself, but Kitty put that 
down to gout. 

Both felt relieved when dinner was over, and soon afterwards Kitty 
slipped away to her room, where, without the assistance of her maid, 
she put on a ball-dress with guilty haste, and then, rolling the black 
domino with its pink trimmings and the heavy black lace mask into a 
little bundle, she muffled herself in her furred wrap and ran down- 
stairs, calling “ good-night” to Tom as she ans the library door with- 
out going into the room. 

Tom, who had been hoping she would look in on him for a few 
minutes, sighed a little from. the depths of the big chair,—and 
then, as the carriage-door slammed and the sound of wheels on the 
asphalt proclaimed Kitty’s departure, a most extraordinary thing 
happened. 

Tom sat up straight, listened intently, and as no sound save the 
murmur of voices in the servants’ hall beneath him broke the stillness, 
he skipped out of his chair, bandaged foot and all, and ran quietly 
upstairs with all the activity of a four-year-old. 

Once intrenched in the safety of his own room, he rapidly stripped 
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off bandages and batting and began to collect his dress clothes, while 
he reviewed his plan of action, and reflected on the disclosures of that 


same day. 


He had discovered Kitty’s little plan in the most innocent way 
imaginable while down town that morning, for when going over some 
papers hastily collected before starting for the office, a little unad- 
dressed note had dropped out. Thinking it merely an invitation, Tom 
had glanced at it, and then, a few words catching his eye, he deliberately 
read it right straight through, though it began “ My dearest Kitty,” 
and, generally speaking, Tom Scaton was, in things both large and 
small, the soul of honor. 

He read it through a second time, and then, going to the small 
closet in the corner, gulped down the contents of a hastily filled glass,— 
for when stocks were panicky he occasionally indulged in what he called 
a regular “ticker” headache, and nothing, he was wont to say, steadied 
him like a B. and 8. 

This accomplished, he came back to his desk, read the note a third 
time, and then sat still to think it over. He had always detested Maude 
Weston, as well as her good-for-nothing brother, and had tried gently 
to wean Kitty from the intimacy, but such a thing as this had never 
crossed his mind. And Chetwood too, whose broker he had been for 
years! Not that he doubted Kitty for an instant, nor her love, which 
he knew to be stanch right through, but it seemed such a shabby trick 
to play on a fellow, to take a man’s wife, even with other people, to 
such a place on the quiet. Still, no solution of the matter so dis- 
covered came to him; and just here his reflections were broken in 
upon by the office boy, who tapped on the door and announced “ Mr. 
Chetwood, sir.” So Tom crushed the little note in his pocket and 
rose to meet his visitor. 

Graham Chetwood shook hands with his usual cordiality, though 
Tom fancied he avoided his eyes, and then broke out: 

“Look here, Tom, old man, I’m in a devil of a mess. What’s your 
opinion of P., L. and W.?” 

“ Just what it’s always been,” Tom replied, “rotten as punk. You 
know I’ve always warned you against it, and wouldn’t handle it myself 
for a gold mine. So why do you ask?” 

“ Well, the fact is,” Chetwood continued rather sheepishly, “ I’ve 
been dealing direct with some of those Chicago fellows, who persuaded 
me I couldn’t fail to win a pile, and now I’m in pretty heavily and 
the damned thing has begun to fluctuate, and I don’t know what to 
do, for I don’t want to get that ring down on me. What do you 
advise ?” 

“Wire them to hold their horses as far as you are concerned, then 
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take the first train for Chicago, see your friends personally, and get 
rid of every share P. D. Q.,” said Tom quickly, knowing his advice to 
be sound, and, moreover, revolving a sudden idea in his head. “The 
‘Empire State’ goes out at ten. Take my tip and don’t let her go 
without you. 

“By the way, to change the subject,” he went on, “ever been to 
the F. B.—French Ball, I mean? Some fellows want me to go, and 
I would if I could get a rig, but I’m such a devilish tall chap I don’t 
believe I could in a hurry.” 

Chetwood shot a sudden glance at him, but Tom was bending over 
the desk, and when he did raise his head his face was as unruffled as a 
bowl of milk. . 

Chetwood hesitated for the fraction of a second, and then, because 
he too saw the solution of a problem that had suddenly grown most 
distasteful to him, said, with a slight cough: 

“Why, the fact is, old man, I’ve got a whole Mephistopheles outfit, 
—had it for years, don’t you know,—and I don’t believe there’s an 
inch difference between you and me: sure you could wear it as easy 
as rolling off a log. Like to have it? If so, I'll send it over by my 
man. All right, old fellow, wish you joy and pray for me, for I’m 
off to Chicago,” and, still without catching Tom’s eye, he hurried away. 


Tom by this time had got into his clothes and was jamming the 
Satanic grandeur into a dress-suit case. “Ill change at my office,” 
he said to himself, “and meet them at the dressing-room door at ten, 
just as the note arranged.” 

Then, listening for a possible footstep, honest Tom Seaton stole 
down his own stairs with the air of a detected felon, got into his top 
coat, and quietly let himself out. 

Ough! how he hated it all, but dear little Kitty must have a lesson 
—God bless her! She would be in good hands, and he’d make it all 
right with her afterwards; and then he thought of the tickets actually 
bought and paid for, which secured passage for four on the Etruria 
one week from date. Kitty had been teasing for months to go; it would 
be a joyful surprise. “ And when we get back,” Tom whispered grimly 
to himself, wondering why his eyes seemed sort of misty, “I guess 
Maude Burke-Weston will have to look out for another friend.” 

And now to return to Kitty. 

She drove to the Sorosis Club and dismissed the carriage. Then, 
having slipped on her domino in one of the dressing-rooms, and con- 
cealed this with her long wrap, she stepped into the cab that she had 
ordered and drove off to the ball, all blissfully unconscious that just 
ten minutes after her departure from home a messenger-boy had deliv- 
ered there a hastily scribbled note from Maude Weston, beginning: 
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“ Dearest Kitty: The game is up! Weston has found 
out and behaved like a perfect pig. So we can’t go, and my 
heart is broken. I am sending this in time to stop you. 

“Your agonized, 
“Mauve B. W.” 


And alas! alas! for “the best laid plans o’ mice and men,” this 
same daintily perfumed note was now reposing on Kitty’s own little 
desk, there to await her return ! 

She felt horribly frightened when she got out at Madison Square 
Garden, and still more so when she didn’t find Maude, in domino 
exactly like her own, awaiting her. After twenty minutes had passed 
she grew desperate, and secure in the shelter of her heavy mask, she 
went to the door to reconnoitre. There was no sign of Maude, but with 
a gasp of relief she recognized Mephistopheles in black and red; for 
though there might easily have been dozens in like costume, there was 
no mistaking Graham Chetwood’s tremendous height and broad 
shoulders. 

He came towards her at once and extended his arm. 

“Mr, Chetwood ?” she said, as she took it somewhat timidly, and 
he reassured her at once by whispering: 

“ Yes, it’s all right. Awfully glad you’ve got here, but you won’t 
mind it if I whisper, will you, for I’ve caught a jolly bad cold,—voice 
all gone, don’t you know, down to my boots or some way, and I can 
hardly make myself heard at all in this babel.” 

“ Maude never came,” Kitty went on, almost tearfully, now that 
she had at last found an anchor, “and I was getting so horribly 
frightened.” 

“ Oh, she’s here all right,” Mephistopheles returned calmly. “I’m 
sure I saw her,—rig just like yours, don’t you know,—and in any case 
she told me yesterday that if we got separated, which is awfully likely 
in a place like this, we were to leave at twelve sharp for Arthur’s rooms, 
‘ where we're all to have supper. So don’t let’s bother too much about 
them, you and I can be perfectly happy together,” bending so low 
that Kitty shrank from the hot breath on her cheek, resenting angrily 
the changed tone and the almost affectionate squeeze he gave to the 
little hand on his arm. 

It was a horrible evening, for though the costumes were pretty and 
many of them excruciatingly funny, Kitty just couldn’t enjoy herself. 
She kept thinking miserably of Tom at home; they saw no sign of 
Maude and her brother; and last, but not least, Mr. Chetwood seemed 
so hideously unlike himself. 

In spite of the admiration Maude Weston had always hinted at, 
he had never once, during all of Kitty’s intercourse with him, over- 
stepped in any way the bounds of ordinary conventionality. But to- 


at 
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night a horrible change seemed to have come over him. He kept mur- 
muring things that no man but Tom had ever dared to say to her— 
while Kitty, feeling him to be her only protector in that awful place, 
dared not keep him too much at a distance, especially as she realized 
miserably that by placing herself in a false position she had brought 
it all upon herself. 

The relief she experienced was past expression when Mr. Chet- 
wood whispered in her ear, “It wants just a quarter to twelve now, 
Mrs. Seaton; you’d better get on your wraps. Ill call a cab and we'll 
start at once for Brexton’s rooms. Too bad we’ve missed them all 
evening, but I’ve been divinely, dangerously happy,” holding her so 
close that Kitty couldn’t withdraw her hand from his arm and longed 
to scream for help. She got into her wraps and followed Mephisto- 
pheles out to the waiting cab. Once inside and off, an arm went round 
her waist and she was drawn close to his breast in spite of her efforts 
to free herself—her horror of him giving Mephistopheles a thrill of 
exquisite joy, though he felt like a brute as he doggedly resolved to see 
the thing through to the bitter end. 

“Darling,” he whispered, “how can you treat me like this? 
Surely you must have known that I loved you, or you would never have 
consented to go to such a place with me. Don’t struggle so, dearest, 
you’ve let me see too much to turn back now.” 

But Kitty continued to struggle desperately, feeling that her mind 
was giving way, and dreading each moment that she would lose con- 
sciousness altogether. She put both hands behind her back that he 
might not kiss them, trying to shrink from him into the opposite corner 
of the carriage. 

Then suddenly the cab halted, and before she could grasp his pur- 
pose her hands were tied firmly behind her, and a black silk muffler 
was thrown over her head, while the now hated voice whispered in 
her ear,— 

“Don’t think me a brute, darling; I'll explain everything in an 
instant; but if you have any regard for your reputation and Tom’s, 
don’t make an outcry, I beseech you, but come with, me quietly, and 
you shall be free immediately.” 

More dead than alive, Kitty stepped out of the carriage, Mephisto- 
pheles’s arm about her waist to guide and support her. 

- She stumbled up some steps and was let in at a door, which was 
closed behind her, then more steps—they were entering a room. With 
a thrill of despair she heard the door locked and stood stock still, a 
pathetic monument of misery, in the centre of the floor. 

“Mrs. Seaton,” said Mephistopheles, still whispering, “as I said 
before, I took for granted that you loved me when you were willing 
to accompany me to such a place. And loving you as I did, I was only 
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too wildly happy at the thought of being with you to care about the 
rendezvous. But now you must explain, for Mrs. Weston and her 
brother never turned up at all; I knew this and have carried you off 
to supper in my rooms. You're perfectly safe with me,—I wouldn’t 
hurt you for the world,—but I naturally resent your treatment of me 
in the face of everything, and, if you wish it, will let you go imme- 
diately after you have given me some explanation of your most ex- 
traordinary behavior, for I’m not in the habit of forcing my love 
where it’s not desired. But” (brutally) “I need perhaps not remind 
you how Tom is likely to regard this escapade.” 

Then poor, little, captive Kitty, her hands still tied in spite of all 
her efforts, and feeling almost. suffocated by the black thing over her 
head, which, while thin, shut out her vision like a pall, broke down 
entirely, sobbing out the whole story of Mrs. Weston’s plan, which had 
seemed so innocent and now appeared so deadly. 

“ And now once more,” she sobbed in conclusion, “I beseech you 
to let me go; if you have one spark of manliness in you, set me free, 
though if, as you say, you have ruined me forever in Tom’s eyes, it 
were far kinder to kill me at once, for I love him with all my heart 
and soul and mind. I’ve never loved any other man nor been untrue 
to him even in my thoughts for one single instant. Let me run to him 
and take my chances, and then die if he drives me away.” 

In the twinkling of an eye Mephistopheles threw back his head- 
dress and mask, the black thing was snatched from her head, and as 
Kitty gazed up into Tom’s dear face and saw herself in her own room, 
Tom caught her in his arms as she fainted away altogether. 

What that good fellow lived through during the next ten minutes 
is best pictured by Doré’s illustrations of the “Inferno.” But when 
he had forced a glass of wine between the white lips, and knelt, chafing 
the poor, little, cold hands, Kitty came back to life and ‘Tom gathered 
her to his broad breast, where she sobbed out all her troubles, while 
he reviled himself continually as the greatest brute alive. 

Then when she was growing comparatively calm again, he told 
her about the European surprise, adding with a twinkle in his eyes 
which seemed a little too glistening to look quite natural,— 

“:And when we get back, darling, we'll let the Burke-Westons 
slide !” 

$ 


HEART HUSBANDRY 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM 
PLANTED scorn: it died in the garden mold. 
| I planted love: it bore a flower of gold. 
I planted doubt: it withered, lacking root. 
I planted faith: it ripened precious fruit. 





DE PROFUNDIS 
By Francis Howard Williams 


$ 


IS personal estate amounted to eight hundred and one thousand 
H three hundred dollars. He had just made the estimate care- 
fully, conservatively, and he was always exact. The odd three 
hundred dollars represented the value of a burial-lot in Saint Matthew’s 
church-yard. He attended Saint Matthews,—was in the vestry, in 
fact,—and donated a fraction of his income annually to the purposes 
of the parish. He was a moderately high churchman,—liked altar 
candles and a choral service. His wife drew the line at a pink stole, 
but his daughter went on to incense and auricular confession. He 
tolerated these shadings of opinion with benevolence and resignation ; 
his own views were quite fixed,—* well-grounded,” he called them,— 
and only Heaven and himself knew what satisfaction he got out of them. 
The same remarks applied to the eight hundred and one three, though 
just what Heaven had to do with that is problematical. 
Mr. Dalrymple knew well enough that the Almighty was busy keep- 
ing the stars on their courses; he (Dalrymple) would look after his 
investments in New York Central and see that he didn’t get on the 
wrong side of the market in Erie. That was practical, for how other- 
wise should he be able to assist Providence financially at the end of the 
year? Mr. Dalrymple had made a neat calculation that it cost eight 
thousand dollars to save one heathen in Dahomey through the medium 
of the Foreign Missions Society; Mr. Dalrymple, having contributed 
twelve thousand dollars to foreign missions, felt that he personally 
had saved a soul and a half. That was common-sense, it was arithmetic. 
He had, indeed, so commercialized righteousness that he was morally 
certain that no combination of the market could beat him. So he sat 
on the pier, with gold eye-glasses balanced across his thumb, and looked 
out to sea, and thought of the words of the litany and the muddle in 
Reading. 
It really was too bad that a man so profitably engaged should be 
interrupted, yet these annoyances will come, the world is so illy ordered. 


“ From envy, hatred, and malice.” 


The Rev. Ethelbert Durand, S.T.D., always pronounced the words 


“hatrid” and “maless,” and held his voice well up on the high C. 
-— 
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The remembrance of it drifted across Mr. Dalrymple’s mind. The 
choir and congregation responded, like a recitative from Trovatore,— 


“Good Lord, deliver us.” 


It was just then that she slouched along the pier. She wasn’t pretty 
and she wasn’t polite; she had on a dress of changeable silk draggled at 
the skirts and dissipated in general aspect, and she wore six rings of 
paste jewels. She was accompanied by a man who smelt of beer and 
needed shaving. Evidently they were out for a holiday, for the man 
was partly intoxicated already and it was only ten a.m. 

The woman was talking earnestly. Her grammar was bad and she 
elided her g’s execrably. Neither were her hands well kept, and but 
for a rose stuck carelessly in her hair, one might have supposed her 
quite reft of the feminine trivialities. 


* Good Lord, deliver us,” 


thought Mr. Dalrymple. Then, as he overheard some of the conversa- 
tion thus involuntarily thrust upon him, he looked up and shivered. 

It was an outrage that such persons should be allowed to mingle 
with the better classes at public resorts. 

Yet he listened under the conviction that the time had come for 
churchmen to show themselves abreast of the Parkhursts and Philis- 
tines, and even as he listened he found himself garnering whole stores 
of powerful moral lessons against a future need, for the pair soon 
drifted into a quarrel, and Mr. Dalrymple was regaled with an assort- 
ment of Billingsgate quite out of the ordinary, until at last the man 
got to his feet unsteadily and commanded the woman to “ come away.” 
She looked at him obliquely from eyes that were full of defeat. There 
was a light in them which might once have been love, but was now 
something malign and sinister. 

He jerked his thumb over his shoulder imperiously, and the woman 
arose and followed him like a whipped dog. 

“You’ve spoiled my day, good and sure,” she said. 

“Don’t be a fool, Ag!” growled the man. Then they moved slowly 
away. ' 

Mr. Dalrymple turned in his chair and watched this estimable 
couple until they were lost in the crowd on the boardwalk. His chest 
swelled with conscious piety. 

“ Why does the Almighty permit such creatures to live, I wonder!” 

He uttered the words half aloud. 

“ What a mercy it would be if they were all strangled or drowned !” 

Then he sighed, “ Ah me!” and turned his gaze upon the variegated 
throng on the sand below the pier,—men lean and lank, men chubby 
and round, women with large waists and small hats, and women with 
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large hats and small waists,—all deceiving themselves with the notion 
that they were having a good time. 

Mr. Dalrymple sat in profound meditation; then he arose and 
looked upon the prosperous face of his respectably heavy watch. He 
didn’t like crowds, and while he enjoyed the exhilaration of the surf, 
preferred to seek the more sequestered sand a mile farther down the 
beach. So he left the pier and sauntered down the broad promenade 
with the air of a bank president. 

Bank presidents, it is to be noted, always walk as though they 
were conferring a favor upon Providence, and although Mr. Dalrymple 
wasn’t one ot these, he easily might have been; for, having made a | 
fortune in flour, he was deemed especially qualified for finance. Yet 
he hadn’t accepted any presidency; like Warwick, he was satisfied to 
be the maker of kings; he wanted to command his own time, to attend 
to his own puts and calls, and maintain his hold on righteousness and 
the Dahomey heathen. So his walk had the presidential cadence and 
his heart hummed the litany in a major key, while he sauntered down 
for a quiet dip in the ocean. And when at last his rotund person, 
encased in a bathing-suit which enhanced the prosperity of its outlines, 
plunged into the surf, his feelings of peace with all the world were 
enviable indeed. ‘The water was delightful,—a little cold, perhaps; 
but he wouldn’t remain in too long. No, he had had a touch of rheu- 
matism and knew better than to trifle with fate. The sun sparkled 
on the white, curling edges of foam. How fine the swell was just 
beyond the breakers! Even Mr. Dalrymple had a dim consciousness 
of beauty,—a remnant left beneath the crust of convention. He dived 
through a breaker and swam out quite like a young man. How far 
the horizon looked,—how mistily defined against the sky wavered the 
rim of the sea! Mr. Dalrymple blew the water between his lips after 
the manner of the corpulent Triton depicted in primary text-books of 
the Greek mythology. He enjoyed the whole business immensely. But 
quite without warning there came over him a singular sense of con- 
traction; the sea-line blurred into a smear of green; a spasm of pain 
shot through his chest and he felt the dark in his brain. He tried to 
strike out with his arms and legs, but there was no muscular response 
to the edict of his will. The litany was in the key of C, but it was the 
mere ghost of an echo; it came from miles and miles and was mingled 
with the husky whispers of the sea. 


“ From battle and murder and from sudden death.” 


Rev. Durand, S.T.D., must have got his pitch from the organ, it 
was so correct. Mr. Dalrymple had never so fully appreciated the 
tremendous significance of the prayer,— 


“From sudden death!” 
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At first the accent fell upon the adjective. How awful! How impend- 
ing! What sense of unpreparedness! Then there came a change; 
the whole weight of the mighty invocation centred itself upon that 
tremendous noun, that inclusive substantive,—“ Death.” 

The Rector’s lenten face was looking drawn and grave above the 
faultless white of his surplice. He ended correctly on the high C. 
The choral response came flooding up the nave with the liquid swish 


of waves,— 
Q “ Good Lord, deliver us!” 


Mr. Dalrymple never had joined in the response with so genuine a 
sense of spiritual exaltation. His lungs seemed bursting, but some- 
how he had to stop and listen: “Tick, tick, tick. Reading off an 
eighth.” 

Oh, who cares? With a personal estate worth eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, one almost may adopt the outworn motto of Monte Cristo. 
Yet, if it be mine—the world? What is the world? A fly-speck on 
the universe, one of the myriad little balls which the Divine Juggler 
keeps in the air to astonish his audience withal. He’ll put it away in 
his basket, by and by, and go on with the next trick. “ Tick, tick, tick. 
Reading off an eighth.” 


“ From battle and murder and from sudden death.” 


Surely Mr. Dalrymple’s head is bursting. Salt water is running out 
of his nostrils and his eyes are void of all save blackness and throbbing 
yellow spots,—not all yellow,—white and yellow; daisies, daisies! A 
field full of them. How familiar is that old upland rounding against 
the blue! He plucks a flower for his hat-band and lifts his bare feet 
high lest the sharp grass cut his toes; boys in the country learn to 
be so shrewd in these matters. Ah, a meadow-lark! It’s a third of a 
century since Dalrymple killed it with a stone, and he wishes now 
that he hadn’t. What a pity too that he didn’t do the square thing in 
his settlement with G. Q. Jarvis & Co. last winter. He got them on 
the hip in the stock panic and broke them up. Mrs. Jarvis was giving 
piano-lessons to keep the family afloat at last accounts. Mr. Dalrymple 
thought how he should like to send her a snug check,—if only he could 
get to his desk,—his desk with its neat inkstand and clean blotting- 
pad, which seemed so far off and unattainable. 

“ Tick, tick.” No, no¢ that! The roll of the organ, out from the 
chancel and far down the nave,—the long, withdrawing roar of the ebb. 

He was pushing hard against watery masses, but his muscles 
quivered and refused to act. What is this strange impotence? The 
rushing in his ears is as a sigh of God. 


“From sudden death.” 
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Mr. Dalrymple will respond this time though the effort burst his 
lips. Can he end on the high C? No matter. 


“Good Lord, deliver—me!” 


The undercurrent is sucking him out; he sees the sun’s rays 
refracted through a foot of water above his face. 

“ Heaven—help——” 

But Heaven doesn’t hear. The sun only laughs; its shine comes 
dimmer, through two feet of water now. 

“Help!” He only thinks it this time; speech is drowned out. 
There is no divine apocalypse bursting upon his hungry gaze, only a 
bit of slimy seaweed swirled past in the ebb. 

Can it be that a man worth eight hundred thousand dollars must 
die like a superfluous kitten in a tub? Will God forget the money 
given to His cause,—the salvation of one and a half souls net? A 
numbness like a pall spreads over Mr. Dalrymple’s consciousness. 
Upon his eyes the pressure of translucent waters; within his ears 
chords as of a harmony heard through the hushed aisles of sleep. 
Visions coming quick as light,—vanishing down iridescent .vistas. A 
mother’s face, bending low and lower,—the forehead seamed a little 
where the white hair lies like a benison upon her brow; eyes blue and 


faded; thin hands holy with the kisses of the years; a voice that 
dwindles into nothingness amid the hiss of overmastering waves; the 
sharp staccato of a something hated, mechanical, rattling like a man’s 
laughter heard in hell,—“ Tick, tick, tick, Western Union 87”—— 
Good God! Is there no pity in the bosoms of Thy angels—no deeper 
music than a choral service in the key of C? The ebb sucks hard, with 
a guttural sound rising to a monotone of words: 


“Man that is born of woman hath but a short time to 
live and is full of misery. He cometh up and is cut down like 
a flower.” 


This time Rev. Durand is reading from a book. His surplice drifts 
out and on in ludicrous extension. A snow-hill,—boys ruddy and 
rollicking on sleds that speed superbly. Dalrymple is himself. but 
fourteen; he shoots, head first, on the foremost sled and lands in a 
snow-bank which turns to water at his touch,—water salt as tears, all- 
compelling as fate—an eternity of unrest, swallowing time and all 
men’s loves and longings like a grave. 

Mr. Dalrymple, thinking of his wife who drew the line at a pink 
stole, and of his daughter who went on to incense and auricular con- 
fession, grasped upward, if haply he might find the hand of God 
stretched down to help him. He struck a hand whose fingers were 
covered with paste rings. He was dimly conscious of a strange incon- 
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gruity, but could not connect cause and effect; the movement by which 
he clung to the arm above him was mechanical; yet he somehow realized 
a brightening of light,—a quick warmth of air. He gasped painfully 
and heard the gurgle and inrush at his throat. He would have strug- 
gled, had he not felt the slender body beneath him sink at his smallest 
movement. A voice fell on his senses with a recent familiarity. 

“Keep steady an’ I'll get yer in. If yer kick, we’re both done 
fur.” 

The voice was a woman’s and the tone had in it the savor of com- 
mand; so Mr. Dalrymple lay quite still, with palsied arms upon her 
back, his highly respectable chin resting between her quite disreputable 
shoulders. The woman was heading for shore, swimming hard, her 
head well up, and snatching at the air with quick breaths between her 
teeth. Mr. Dalrymple’s consciousness was slowly clearing; he looked 
towards the beach and tried to persuade himself that the distance 
thereto was lessening. Then he resolved upon several generous actions 
in the event of his being saved, the extent of these potential benefac- 
tions increasing each time he felt the frail body beneath him settle in 
the water, as the quivering muscles struggled at their work. There 
was silence for a minute and a half; then the woman whispered some- 
thing; he thought her words were, “ We'll try floating,” but she spoke 
so illy and elided her g’s in such a vulgar manner that he was not 
certain. As she turned he only had time to note the dilation of her 
nostrils, tremulous and appealing, ere he felt called upon again to 
involve the aid of the Almighty arm. 

Could it be that the answer was to be delivered through so pitiable 
a medium? Could it be that within a bosom reft of sex should dwell 
a heart capable of divine commiseration ? 

The voice of Rev. Durand, S.T.D., came faintly to Mr. Dalrymple’s 
ears. He wasn’t intoning; again he was reading from a book,— 


“Faith, hope, charity; these three, but the greatest of these . . .” 


The break of the waters drowned the rest. The woman was breathing 
hard and quick, even as one who suffers and endures and struggles on; 
and ever through the pain and pity of it came the undertone of the 
Rector’s voice,— 


“Greater love than this hath no man, that he lay down 
his life for .. .” 


Again the water and the woman’s breath. The veins were like whip- 
cords at her temples and there was a blue ring about her lips. Mr. 
Dalrymple’s heart sank as he saw that her head was drooping; the sea 
was at her mouth. But suddenly he heard the grating of sand, and 








My Soul 


in a moment more the man who smelt of beer and needed shaving had 
laid upon them a strong grip. 
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Up on the beach the sun was hot and pitiless, and when Mr. Dal- 
rymple realized that he was beyond reach of the waves, he struggled to 
his knees and looked down at the woman lying there with her drawn 
face turned defiantly towards the copper sky. 

“ Get some brandy,” he managed to stammer out. 

“Come, brace up, Ag, there’s a good girl,” said the other man. 

She didn’t answer. 
“T’m sorry I left yer in the water, Ag. I weuldn’t ’a’ done it if 

I hadn’t ’a’ been drunk.” 

The blue ring deepened about her lips and a little blood oozed 

between her teeth. The heart of a ruined woman had ceased to beat, 

and the tired old world had gotten rid of one more of its sorrows. 

| Mr. Dalrymple happily was saved to make his responses in C. As 














for the man who smelt of beer and needed shaving, he had to go home 
alone; and he kept sober until after the funeral. 






MY SOUL 


BY CARRIE BLAKE MORGAN 


ITHIN my castle keep a prisoner stands, 
\W And cries to me, and beats, with tireless hands, 
Against his bars. I did not prison him, 
Nor did I build his dungeon, hot and dim. 












And yet he cries to me to set him free, 
Or sing unto the world the song that he 

Doth pour into my ear. The heavenly strain 
My weakling voice doth struggle with in vain. 













Strive as I may, my song is not his song; 
And so he stands there, sad-faced, all day long, 
And I his jailer am. Oh, woe is me! 
I cannot voice my own soul’s melody ! 

















THE PREDICAMENT OF SILAS 
SINGER 
By Elliott Flower 
e 


ILAS SINGER was ailing. It would not be correct to say that 

S he was sick, for there was nothing serious the matter with 

him, but he himself insisted that he was ailing, and surely he 

ought to know. He needed some sort of treatment, but he was not 

sure what it ought to be. While he was debating this question in his 
mind some one suggested a vapor-bath cabinet: 

“Tt is evident,” said this authority, “that your circulation is not 
what it should be. You need something that will open the pores, give 
tone to the skin, and freshen you up generally. Some feature of your 
interior mechanism is loafing on its job and needs to be stirred up.” 

Silas was not at all sure that the home-made vapor-bath would do 
the work, but it certainly could do no harm. It was worth trying, at 
any rate. Some men are so constituted mentally that they have to do 
a little doctoring now and then in order to preserve their peace of mind, 
and Silas was one of them. When he was very busy he was all right, 
but when business was dull and his mind reverted to his physical con- 
dition he always found that something was wrong with him. Then he 
would take digestive tablets or some new tonic with great regularity 
until business became brisk again, whereupon he would forget all 
about his ailments and his remedies. If he had taken exercise, it would 
have been better, but he did that only occasionally for perhaps two 
days in succession. The vapor-bath idea, however, impressed him 
favorably, and he straightway purchased an outfit. 

Now, it stands to reason that a man ought not to fool with one of 
these things in the absence of his wife, for she alone knows where it 
ought to be set up, and she alone can attend to the preliminaries satis- 
factorily. But Silas Singer was an enthusiast in all that he under- 
took, and an enthusiast is always in a hurry to secure results. The 
day the vapor-bath was delivered he returned home early and found 
that it had been deposited in his study. 

“ Well,” he remarked to himself, “this is as good a place as any. 
This is my den, and I will not be disturbed here.” 
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It was a good two hours before dinner, and his wife, he learned 
from the maid, had gone out to make some calls. 

Being a fairly resourceful man, and having a book of instructions, 
it did not take him long to get the vapor-bath cabinet in working 
order. But he was cautious. Before either disrobing or starting the 
blaze that was to create the vapor he experimented, “to see,” as he 
expressed it, “what kind of a fit it was.” Seating himself on the 
chair within, he closed it round him like a drygoods box, his head 
alone sticking out through a hole in the top. It proved to be rather 
a tight squeeze, but he was able to shut himself in, and he smiled 
with cheerful anticipation of the immediate flight of all bodily ail- 
ments. 

“Tt certainly ought to do me a lot of good,” he soliloquized. 
“ What we mortals need is something that will make our pores attend 
strictly to business. I’ll bet Martha will find me fresher and brighter 
to-night than I have been for a year.” 

Then he lighted it up, disrobed, fastened himself in the cabinet, 
and waited. It was rather slower in setting about the work to be done 
than he had anticipated, but the sensations were pleasurable, and he 
only regretted that he had not been thoughtful enough to lay a paper 
on the top of the cabinet so that he could pass the time by reading. 
But that was a minor matter. The main thing was that he was being 
brought back to a condition of perfect health. He could actually feel 
the change, but it came in spots. Some parts of his anatomy were 
being rejuvenated more rapidly than others. This set him to won- 
dering whether the thing were working right, and he began to worry. 
. It was annoying to have a blaze that he could not see in such close 
proximity to him; it might set something afire and scorch him before 
he could release himself. 

“ This thing is bound to make a man perspire one way or another,” 
he muttered; “if the steam doesn’t do it, the anxiety will. My head, 
which is outside, is perspiring worse than the rest of me that’s inside.” 

Then a fly settled on the tip of his nose. He shook it off, and it 
settled on his forehead. He shook it off again, and it went back to 
his nose, after which it tried to locate on one ear. 

“T’d give a million dollars,” he exclaimed, “for just one swat at 
that fly.” 

But the fly was forgotten when he heard a step in the hall. 

“Great Scott! I wonder if I locked that door?” he muttered 
anxiously. 

The answer came almost immediately, for the door slowly opened 
and a strange man looked in. He hastily dodged back when he saw 
the room was occupied, but almost instantly looked in again and sur- 
veyed with some curiosity what was visible of the astonished occupant. 
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The latter’s first impulse was to jump up, but he realized his utter 
helplessness, and also the danger of any sudden move with a blaze 
immediately beneath him. : 

“Who are you?” he demanded. “ What are you doing here?” 

“Me!” answered the stranger, slowly entering. “Oh, my name’s 
Bill or Tom or Reddy or ’most any old thing, an’ I come in ’cause 
somebody left the front door open.” 

“A sneak-thief!” ejaculated Silas. 

“Don’t you git to callin’ no names,” retorted the stranger, “ ’cause 
a man wot calls names has got to back it up, an’ you ain’t in no shape 
to back up nothin’. I could paste you one easy.” 

The perspiration was coming faster than Silas desired. The mental 
strain of trying to decide what he could do was of great assistance to 
the vapor in producing results. 

“ Have you taken anything yet?” he asked. 

“ Nix, not,” replied the stranger with cheerful friendliness. “I 
got into this room first, ’cause it was close to the door.” 

“Well, if you will go out without touching anything, I’ll let you 
go and say nothing about it.” 

“ 'T’anks,” said the stranger, without giving any indication of an 
intention to depart. 

“If you don’t,” persisted Silas, “ I’ll call for help.” 

The stranger coolly closed the door and sat down on a chair in 
front of the bath-cabinet. 

“T didn’t know you was in,” he explained easily. “I t’ought the 
two girls was all, an’ that wouldn’t worry me, an’ it don’t worry me 
now. No sure-thing gent would want the female servants to see him 
cavortin’ ’round in a short-skirt dry-goods box, like you’d be if you 
stood up. They’d be worse scaret of you than they would of me; an’, 
besides, if you make a whimper, I’ll paste you one alongside the ear 
an’ put you in a tangle that’ll be nothin’ short of disgraceful. No, 
sir, nix, not; you ain’t in the shape to make no holler—not unless 
you’re lookin’ for somethin’ scand’lous.” 

Silas realized that the man spoke the truth; and that did not 
make his predicament any the more pleasant. Irrespective of the 
presence of the thief, the vapor-bath had continued as long as he 
desired. He felt that he was melting away, and he wanted relief. 

“For Heaven’s sake, get out and let me get out of this, anyway 
he pleaded. “I can’t stand it.” 

“ Nix, not,” replied the stranger, that apparently being his peculiar 
form of emphatic negative. “It’s doin’ you good. Them things is 
fine for a man wot lives too high. If you move, I’ll knock you wrong 
side up. Jest be comf’table wile I’m pickin’ up a few things, an’ 
T’ll let the rest of the house go.” 


Y? 
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“Be comfortable,” groaned Silas, “with a temperature of over 
two hundred and still rising.” 

“Let ’er rise,” returned the stranger. “If you could only see 
yourself, you’d think it was funny enough to be worth all it hurts. 
But I ain’t goin’ to be long.” 

With that he got up and made a quick survey of the room. 

“ Books!” he said scornfully. “Don’t want ’em. Don’t bring no 
sort of price, an’ they’re hard to carry. Pipes!” he added, as his eyes 
rested on the desk. “ Now, that’s more like. I been lookin’ for a good 
pipe.” Here he put a fine meerschaum in his pocket, and then took 
possession of some solid silver desk ornaments. “Don’t seem to be 
much else but the clothes,” he went on. 

“ There’s a little money in the vest pocket,” Silas suggested plain- 
tively. Freedom at the cost of the cash to be found in his pockets 
would be cheaply bought, for he was sure that he was losing an ounce 
a minute. 

“ Sure,” answered the stranger, as he proceeded to roll the clothes 
up and tie them with a string, “ an’ a watch too; but I can go through 
the clothes w’en I gets away.” 

Silas nearly upset the cabinet in his excitement. 

“You're not going to take the clothes!” he cried. 

“W’y not?” retorted the thief. “I need ’em.” 

“But think of me!” he pleaded. “TI’ll have to go upstairs like 
this to get any more.” 

“ Stand up!” commanded the thief. 

Silas dared not disobey. With great caution he stood up, and the 
thief put out the blaze beneath the chair. Then he stood off and looked 
at his victim critically. 

“Them there box coats ain’t wot they’re cracked up to be,” he 
said. “This one -you’re a-wearin’ ought to be longer so’s to look real 
well, an’ I tell you honest, if the servants sees you a-sneakin’ up the 
stairs with your legs an’ feet stickin’ out below like they are now, 
it?ll be up to you to explain to the coppers an’ the fireman wot’s been 
happenin’. But don’t say I never done nothin’ for you: I put out 
the fire that was sweaten’ you all up.” 

The thief picked up the bundle of clothes and opened the study 
door. 

“ Don’t holler,” he cautioned. “ You’d scare them girls to death if 
they come on you sudden. You ain’t a bit pretty in that rig.” 

This was quite true. There is nothing attractive about a box 
standing on two human legs and surmounted by a human head, and 
Silas was uncertain as to what move he ought to make. He un- 
fastened the cabinet sufficiently to get rid of the chair the moment the 
thief had disappeared, and then fastened it up again. It was the only 
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covering he had, and would have to serve him until he could get 
upstairs to his room. He was just preparing to make a run for it, 
cabinet and all, when the outer door opened, and his wife entered, 
accompanied by two ladies. 

“T believe that man was a thief,” she was saying excitedly. “ Did 
you notice how he scurried away? I must see if anything is missing.” 

Silas had just time to turn the key in the study door when she 
tried it. 

“Locked!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Who’s in there?” 

“It’s I—Silas,” he answered. 

“Let me in!” she cried. “I’m sure there’s been a thief in the 
house.” 

“Correct,” replied Silas. “ He just left.” 

“ Well, why don’t you come out and chase him?” she demanded. 

“ Chase him!” moaned Silas, as he looked at himself and mentally 
pictured the furor he would create rushing down the street. “I—I 
am too busy, dear.” 

“Too busy to catch a thief! ejaculated Mrs. Singer. “ Why, the 
man’s crazy—something must have happened to him. Silas Singer, 
why don’t you open that door?” 

Silas fairly danced about the room in impotent rage. If only 
those other women weren’t there! 

“Go away! go away!” he cried at last. “I can’t be disturbed just 
now.” 

“TI won't go away,” retorted Mrs. Singer. “That man must have 
frightened you into insanity. If you don’t come right out and go 
after him, I’ll get an axe and break the door down.” 

“Oh, please go away,” pleaded Silas. “Think of the scandal 
5 

Here he paused abruptly, and Mrs. Singer looked blankly at her 
two friends. 

“T think I'll have to be going,” suggested one of them nervously. 
“T’ll telephone to the police for you, if you wish.” 

“Do,” said Mrs. Singer. “That man certainly has done some 
harm here, regardless of what he may have taken. Silas is certainly 
out of his head.” 

“ Perhaps I’d better get a doctor,” suggested the other. 

“ By all means,” said Mrs. Singer thankfully. 

“ Doctor! doctor!” cried Silas, who had caught this last suggestion. 
“ Hang the doctor! I don’t want a doctor; I want a tailor!” 

The two ladies looked at Mrs. Singer with sorrowful sympathy, 
murmured something to the effect that it was “too bad,” and quickly 
retired. woke 
“Have they gone?” asked Silas, as he heard the door close. 
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“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Singer soothingly. “ Will you let me 
in now?” 

“Ts the coast clear?” persisted Silas, ignoring her question. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ All the way to my room ?” 

“ All the way.” 

“ Ellen, the maid, on the stairs anywhere?” 

“No. I’m quite alone.” 

He unlocked the door, but hesitated a moment before opening it. 

“T’m coming out,” he said, “but I want you to understand that 
if you laugh at me there will be a murder committed in this house. 
I’ve had all the humor I can stand to-day.” 

“ Poor man!” she sighed. “I wonder what that thief did to him. 
I must be very gentle with him until the doctor comes.” 

Then the door opened and he marched out. He didn’t scurry for 
the stairs; on the contrary, he moved with deliberation and a painful 
attempt at dignity. In his effort to avoid making any more of a spec- 
tacle of himself than was absolutely necessary he actually added to the 
humor of the situation. 

“Good Heaven!” cried Mrs. Singer, uncertain whether she ought 
to laugh or cry, “ what have you been doing?” 

“T have been taking a vapor bath,” he answered coldly and calmly. 

“Oh! a vapor bath,” she repeated, bewildered; “but I—I didn’t 
know it was customary to carry the cabinet about in that way.” 

He was part way up the stairs, but he turned and addressed her 
deliberately and impressively. 

“Mrs. Singer,” he said, “if you laugh, I’ll wreck this house. A 
sneak-thief got my clothes.” 

She didn’t laugh; oh, no! She just went up to the sewing-room, 
where she would be out of the way, and shut the door and lay down 
on a lounge and went into paroxysms of—something that merely 
sounded like laughter, in all probability. But, being a wise woman, 
she never mentioned the subject again, even showing sufficient self- 
control to refrain from asking what became of the bath-cabinet. 
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COMPENSATION 


HE dusk that steals the world away 
T Undoes a beacon star ; 
So, Years, when you have touched me gray 
Will hope shine out afar? 





HER MISTAKEN VOCATION 


By Fudith Underwood 
3 


HE had hesitated about sending in her card,—she knew so little 
S as to the customs of the monastery,—but she would vastly have 
preferred that Frater Ludovicus should come to her unan- 
nounced. So when the sandal-footed friar who kept the door made 
no inquiry as to her name, but took her straightway into the small, 
plain parlor, she was glad. It occurred to her then that she had once 
heard that a priest must always come when asked for help. He could 
not refuse. The porter slipped silently away, and with the image of 
the coarse, brown. cassock that he wore still clear before her, she tried 
to picture Louis—Ludovicus now—in any such raiment; sniffing a 
faint, fishy odor that came from the kitchens, she thought with a sort 
of scorn of the meagre diet that went with Louis’s “ holy poverty.” 

“ From all that I am rescuing him,” Ann mused, and there was even 
a little bravado in the suggestion, although she knew that the whole 
affair was yet to be transacted. But she was so sure, so very sure, that 
if Louis knew of her turning from her own ways, his greatest joy 
would be to meet her before she had advanced half of one wavering 
step to him. Hard as she was when she thought of any lifetime without 
Louis, the few stern principles which had prevented Ann from going to 
shipwreck, for all of her adventures, would have kept her now from 
appealing to Louis if he had taken his final vows. 

“ But he is only a Brother, not a Father,” she chuckled. “ He will 
find that he has no vocation, and can turn back. And I will find that 
I have a vocation—for domesticity, for love. Her buoyancy was such 
that she forgot herself and became interested, in her old, quizzical way, 
in the environment of the place. There was a box of scapulars, blessed 
for children, on the table. A small china vessel at the entrance held 
holy water. People were coming and going from the great world, as 
they always did on the day of the ordinations, and Ann, from her 
shadowy seat behind it, watched through the crack of the door as each 
one crossed himself on coming in and on going out. 

There was a private parlor beyond, and Ann heard one of the 
visitors say that in this room the young men were taking leave of their 
relatives. Ann wondered if Louis had any relatives. She had always 
thought such things rather stupid, and had never bothered asking 
Louis anything about his parents, although it seemed to her he had 
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once said he had some, somewhere. Ann heard part of what was said 
in the room beyond. In broken English a German woman was speaking 
joyously of her son’s future. There was no doubt that she was happy 
over it. Ann could see her poorly fitting dress and the carcless “ dips” 
of the skirt that she wore. “I would look as bad as she does if I de- 
pended on my own taste,” smiled Ann, for she was in a mood to be 
merry. She was still enjoying her little joke when she caught a glimpse 
of the woman’s face. It was a rough, peasant contour, such as Millais 
would have loved to paint,—a brown, heavy face, with coarse, straight 
hair, but it was beautiful, even more beautiful than Millais could have 
made it, for the woman was transfigured with the realization of the 
dream for which her whole life had been spent. Her heart-history was 
all revealed in her face at this moment. Her son was giving her the 
blessing which his ordination as Frater had empowered him to give: 
“ Benedictio Omnipotenti Dei et Filii et Spiriti Sancti descendet super 
te et maneat semper.” ‘Tenderly he spoke the words, and Ann started 
at the sound of his voice. 

The blessing was over. The woman came striding through the 
parlor. She crossed herself with the holy water, and the young priest 
came after her, intent on the same ceremony. 

Ann covered her eyes with the tips of her fingers. “Tl not know 
it; I’ll not let myself know it,” she whispered, but her hands dropped 
despite her effort, her eyes turned whether she would or no. “I’m the 
Lady of Shalott,” she moaned. “The mirror will crack from side to 
side, and the curse will come upon me.” Through the space from 
behind the door she saw what she knew she would sce. For only a 
moment she beheld his well-remembered face, cast in a finer mold 
than that of his mother, but touched now with the same beauty. He 
gave his mother a look of tenderness; she knelt for an instant at the 
door of the wide hall; then the two parted, the mother to carry her 
joy home with her, and the son to disappear behind the swinging doors 
that led to the cloistered portion of the monastery. 

The sandal-footed porter came noiselessly down the hall, and the 
downcast eyes of his long experience swept the shadowy space behind 
the door as he came towards the parlor. The place was empty now, 
save for Ann, and he approached her at once. He looked beyond her, 
towards the table. “I have told Frater Ludovicus,” he said, “and 
he will come to you very soon.” 

“There is no need,” replied Ann. “I intended to make a charitable 
donation and to ask Frater Ludovicus to take charge of it, but I find 
I have left one of my papers at home and can do nothing. I will come 
again to-morrow—no, I will send.” 

The porter closed the great door, and Ann, descending into the 
street, struck her hand roughly against the stonework, finding the pain 
a relief. 
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THE ANCESTOR, 
A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, AND 
| SOME OTHERS 
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i: IM? Why, that’s Peleg Hackett, Josh Hackett’s son by his 

H second wife,—her that was Mirandy Spriggs, Hi Spriggs’s 

eldest gal. The boy gits that strawberry mark on his fore- 

head from her,—only her’n’s bigger. Josh called him 

The Ancestor. arter his father, Peleg Hackett; he was one uv the 
first selectmen in Centreville.” 

Here you have it, the instinctive genealogy and heraldry of the 
human race,—the effort to trace the identity of the subject, and to fix 
that identity by external signs. The feeling that traces every person 
in a village by his descent from one or another of village worthies is 
in essence that which induces the bearer of a famous name to follow 
out his descent to its fountain-head in the misty past. 

It is one of the signs of the times, the gradual awakening interest 
in things genealogical; a sign which, though it doubtless runs to 
extravagance at times, cannot but be beneficial for the main part. 

For one thing, and that all-important, it is a sign that our people 
generally are turning more and more from a consideration of things 
material to those which make for real culture. In the century which 
followed upon the War for Independence we were too busy in con- 
quering a continent to think much of these things, and though a 
Brewster of New England or a Carter of Virginia might—and did— 
bear always a proud consciousness of descent from an old and honor- 
able stock, and though this feeling of his was recognized and credited 
by his friends and equals, to the great bulk of the population, ship- 
ping goods or financing giant operations in New York, manufacturing 
in New England or Pennsylvania, farming in Ohio, Illinois, and In- 
diana, fighting Indians and conquering arid lands in the West, grub- 
bing gold or planting gardens of wonderful fertility in California, or 
exploring the untracked Northwest, his proud lineage was as a thing 
that is not. ; 

But all this has been changed. The era of material progress and 
prosperity that followed upon the war which but cemented the Union 
more closely together, has left the nation more time for thinking— 
and for introspection. The very mental poise which comes from coping 
with gigantic problems, and from surveying a situation with a view to 
amending it as soon and as efficiently as possible, has caused our quick 
recognition of our mental defects, and our none the less quick formula- 
tion of an educational system to remedy those defects. 

The result has been far-reaching; for the dissemination of the 
history and literature which is the common heritage of all who own the 
English master-tongue has narrowed the Atlantic, and has brought the 


two great divisions of the racecloser together. Tail-twisting is not 
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so popular an amusement as it was a few decades ago, and the eagle 
has almost forgotten how to scream at the lion, who now roars at us, 
in truth, “as gently as any sucking dove.” It is impossible to feel a 
genuine hatred for the country in one of whose villages is the house 
in which was born one’s ancestor in some degree; and so it is that the 
little attention which has so far been given in this country to genealogy 
has borne rich fruit in the increasing solidarity of the race. 

So much for the effect on the two nations. The effects on the indi- 
vidual are not far to seek. Henry James’s Passionate Pilgrim is 
every year more and more truly representative of American sentiment ; 
it has even been said, in effect, that “it is the dream of every American 
woman to spend some time in a real English country house, and of not 
a few of the men, too,” an assertion which, though too sweeping, con- 
tains a germ of fact, nevertheless. And even the most casual observer 
cannot fail to have noticed the broader outlook of our fellow-country- 
men, and their greater tolerance and comprehension of our trans- 
Atlantic kindred. That man who is proud of his descent from an 
original settler in New England or Pennsylvania or Virginia or Louisi- 
ana cannot feel aught but sympathy with the pride of him whose lineage 
can be traced to the Norman conquest, or even further; and no one who 
is in the slightest degree conversant with the transmission of mental 
and moral characteristics through succeeding generations, can but 
acknowledge that the descendant from generations of cultured ances- 
tors will, normally speaking, reproduce their culture in himself. 

It must be insisted, however, that it is the true genealogy that alone 
merits consideration, and the true heraldry, both of which have to do 
with the man in the street as well as with the peer of a score genera- 
tions and numberless quarterings, finding the gentleman in the man 
himself, and not in his ancestry. With the false phase of the science, 
that of armorial bearings bought or stolen and of pedigrees partially 
or wholly fictitious, the genealogy of the snob and nouveaux riches, 
we have nothing to do. 

To this true science of genealogy and heraldry the new quarterly, 
The Ancestor, which we are publishing in conjunction with Messrs. 
Constable & Co., of London, is a worthy handmaid. Edited by Oswald 
Barron, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and having besides 
the eminent services of Mr. J. H. Round, than whom there is no greater 
authority living, The Ancestor was founded to deal with questions of 
family history, ancestry, heraldry, and antiquarian matters generally. 
The first number is a volume of about three hundred pages, containing 
a number of articles in its chosen field, and illustrated with portraits 
and the like pertinent to the text. The editors have also announced 
that The Ancestor will endeavor to elevate English heraldry from its 
present debased condition (due to the rules formulated by the pedants 
of the decadence), following the customs of the days when the shield 
and its blazon was a matter of everyday knowledge to all and sundry; 
to this end Mr. Barron has contributed an article on “ Heraldry Re- 
vived,” which does much to rid the subject of useless encumbrances. 
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“RECENT years have marked a great and rapid development of re- 
search in the field of Scientific Geography,” says Mr. Bartholomew. 
“The additions to our previous knowledge have been 
numerous and important, but they are scattered 
throughout hundreds of publications in various lan- 
guages, they are difficult to find, and known only to specialists in each 
department. Hence there is need for a Work embodying in concrete 
and graphic form a digest of all this scattered material—a new Physical 
Atlas. 

“In the production of the present Atlas my aim has been to mark 
another advance in the mapping of Physical Geography, and to produce 
a cartographic unification of our knowledge of Natural Science at the 
present day. The work by Berghaus having to a certain extent pre- 
pared the way, I concluded, seven years ago, copyright arrangements 
for the use of his plates so far as desirable. But although using the 
Berghaus Atlas to some extent as a basis, the scheme of the present 
, Work is much more extensive, comprehending for the most part entirely 

new and original material. The plates are larger in size, and number 
over two hundred. The methods of representation are greatly ampli- 
fied by the addition of numerous sections, curves, and diagrams, many 
of them devoted especially to the more adequate illustration of phe- 
nomena of special interest to English and American students. Explana- 
tory Text will accompany the maps, and for each section of the work 
there will also be a general introductory article, a critical bibliography, 
and an index. The Atlas will thus be the most comprehensive work 
of the kind ever attempted, and no effort will’ be spared to insure 
accurate representation of the latest research.” . . . 

To such a complete statement of the purposes and scope of this 
great work it remains but to add a few notes concerning the form in 
which it is presented. The set consists of seven volumes demy-folio, 
the page measuring eighteen by twelve inches, allowing sufficient size 
for detailed maps and charts of great beauty and accuracy; the binding 
is in half morocco, gilt. Volume I. contains the General Introduction, 
with the section on Geology; Vol. II., Orography, Hydrography, and 
Oceanography; Vol. III., Meteorology; Vol. IV., Botany; Vol. V., 
Zodlogy; Vol. VI., Ethnography and Demography; and Vol. VILI., 
General Cosmography and Terrestrial Magnetism. Each volume con- 
sists of many maps and charts in the superb style for which Mr. Bar- 
tholomew’s establishment is so well known, with descriptive text and 
a bibliography of its own especial subjects. The general editorial super- 
vision exercised by Alexander Buchan, LL.D., F.R.S., as well as the 
official patronage extended by the Royal Geographical Society, is a 
sufficient guarantee of the scientific value of the work. 

Volume III., on Meteorology, is the first to appear; it may be said 
to be a résumé of the weather and climate of the world. Particularly 
to be noted is the very full attention which has been paid to the 
conditions on our own side of the Atlantic, a portion of the world 
usually rather ignored in foreign geographical treatises. The publishers 


Bartholomew’s 
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have availed themselves of the excellent work done by our Weather 
Bureau, with most gratifying results. Though primarily and avowedly 
prepared for the specialist in geography, an examination of the first 
volume shows that both the plates and the text of the “ Physical 
Geography” are readily comprehensible to the layman interested in 
such matters, who is thereby enabled to go direct to first-hand sources 
for his facts. 
> 


Mr. Witit1am LE QuEvx’s tale of love and mystery on the blue 
and gold Riviera is now published in Lippincott’s series of Select Novels 
—by which the Series is so much the gainer. The 
author is thoroughly in sympathy with the great natu- 
ral beauty of his setting, a sympathy which he suc- 
ceeds in imparting to the reader. “Reader, you probably know the 
panorama of the Riviera—that stretch of azure sky, azure sea, of 
golden coasts, purple hills fringed with olive and pine, rose and gera-, 
nium running riot over hedge and hollow, oranges golden and flowers 
white upon the same branch,” he says, and you feel that you do indeed 
know it as you follow his tale. “The pale violet of the Alps answers 
the violet of the valleys; white and gold marguerites spangle the hill- 
side where the old rock village of Eze is perched above, white and gold 
villas dot the wayside, and white and gold are the decorations of that 
Casino wherein is centred all the human vices—painted tastefully in 


The Sign of the 
Seven Sins. 


white and gold—The Sign of the Seven Sins.” The plot is of excep- 
tional interest and intricacy, holding the careful reader and baffling ° 
his analysis to the end; while even the most cursory reader will be 
repaid for his reading of the tale. In cloth and paper bindings. 


» 


ANOTHER new number of the Series, never before published, is 
“Gentleman Garnet,” by Harry B. Vogel, a tale of old Tasmania. 
* Mr. Vogel finds a congenial task in depicting the 
Gentleman Garnet. Tasmania of sixty-odd years ago, when the English 
penal system made that island a foretaste of hell for 
so many unfortunates. The tale is, briefly, that of three escaped con- 
' victs, whose career as bushrangers supply its plot. Yet it is not to 
be classed as “ blood-and-thunder,” for the men are not villains, but 
are the unfortunate product of the punishment to which they were 
subjected—one step false according to the laws of that time; then 
“lasciate ogni speranza.” They lived in the bush for months, warring 
against the strong and helping the weak, and taking only what they 
needed, a sort of nineteenth-century Robin Hood and his crew. The 
sympathy of the reader is with them, for they are sinned against 
rather than sinning. There is a woman in it too, a woman good to 
know; and so draws the tale to its happy close with their escape to 
Victoria, where they start a new and better life. 
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“Then she plots, then she ruminates, then she 
devises ; and what she thinks in her heart she may 
effect, she will break her heart but she will effect.’ 
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